: ‘Harmony in Yellow and Gold: the Gold Girl, Connie Gilchrist’, by 
Whistler: from an exhibition of his work in London (see page 377) 
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N 1399 Henry IV awarded a London barber 
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Executioner, who pulled teeth as a handy 
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We have come far since then. The law no 
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We know too that the earlier we start our 
children in good dental habits—by teaching 
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more promise we give them of healthy teeth 
both now and in adult life. 


CG CLEANING Often and thorough, to remove 
food particles that can cause decay. After each 
meal if possible. 


D DENTIST No longer barberous. Regular 


visits to catch any trouble early. 
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chewing gum, raw vegetables. Helps to clean 

teeth, promotes flow of saliva (mature’s mouth- 

wash); stimulates gums, aids pfoper jaw 
development. 


F FOOD Plenty of milk, butter, cheese and eggs: 


rich in minerals and vitamins for strong teeth ~ 


and healthy gums. 
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There was never any question about it. The way they 
saw it, the bank that produced such outstanding services as Gift 
Cheques, Personal Loans, Personal Cheques, term loans for farmers 
and for small businesses was clearly a pretty go-ahead concern. 
So they, as go-ahead people themselves, chose the Midland. How 
wise they were! An account at the Midland gives them all the 
services they need—services which are making their lives easier. 
It is doing the same for thousands of other people—people like 
you. If you would like to know more, go and see the Manager of 
your local branch. He is there to help you. Ma O35 
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= ‘New Left’ in Britain 


In the first of three talks J. M. CAMERON discusses the communist 


N March 18, 1921, the Red Army, under the command 
of Tukhachevsky, crossed the ice of the Gulf of Fin- 


land and captured the fortress of Kronstadt, then held - 


by the insurgent sailors of the Baltic Fleet, the pride 
of the Revolution. A dreadful blood-letting followed. 


This was the first in a series of episodes in the history of 
. Bolshevism each one of which was, for some, the occasion of a 


moral revulsion from the Soviet régime and the international 
communist movement associated with it. All are associated with 
death: the débacle of Stalin’s Chinese policy, sealed by the 
massacre in 1927 of the Shanghai Communists by Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s troops; the great famine which was a direct consequence 
of the policy of collectivizing the peasant farms; the theatrical 
trials of the nineteen-thirties in which a whole generation of 
Bolshevik leaders and Red Army commanders perished for a 
variety of fictitious crimes ranging from plots to poison Stalin to 
lighting bonfires under Maxim Gorky’s bedroom window to 


exacerbate his bronchitis; the pact between Ribbentrop and | 


Molotov which was the signal for the partition of Poland, the 
enslavement of the Baltic states and the opening of the second 
world war; most recent of all, the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution by the Red Army. "The list is by no means complete. 

Each episode brought about a falling away from the Cdm- 
munist Parties. Each time a central core stayed firm and survived 
through a period of difficulty to welcome yet another influx of 
new members. Are we to expect a continuation of this process, 
more Shanghais, more Kronstadts, more Hungaries, to be endured 
and overcome by the Communist Parties? My answer is that, so 


_ far as Europe and more particularly this country are concerned, 
we have come to an end of the process. The crushing of the 
_ Hungarian revolution was the last time of all. We shall never 


again witness honest revolutionaries (or would-be revolutionaries) 
ng cries of aneer surprise, and haut as they leave the 


i. ~* 


‘revisionists’ 


Communist Parties. A piece of tempered steel may be bent a 
thousand times and return to the straight; but all the time within 
the steel there are molecular changes; and in the end the metal 
grows weary—and breaks. 

But why should the case of Hungary be so different? If Com 
munists can be brought to believe, as they have been, that 
Trotsky was a spy in the service of Britain, Germany, and Japan 
and that his only contribution to the October Revolution was the 
negative one of vainly attempting to frustrate the infallible and 
predestined leadership of Lenin and Stalin, why should they not 
be brought to believe that the Hungarian revolution was a 
counter-revolution of fascists crushed by an alliance of the Red 
Army and the Hungarian workers and peasants? And why, as 
the rattle of the Soviet tanks in the streets of Budapest grows 
fainter with the passage of time, should we think them incapable 
of recruiting a fresh generation of dupes? 

This will not and cannot happen because Hungary followed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech at the twentieth party congress; and 
in consequence no one—not even the Communists themselves— 
believes the official Soviet account of what happened i in Hungary; 

nor will such absurdities ever be believed again. It is unnecessary 
to give an extended account of Mr. Khrushchev’s speech, In it 
he described how lying, torture, and false witness had been the 
systematic policy of the Soviet State; that history had been 
falsified at the orders of the state; that the Government was 
guilty of genocide; and so on. The speech was, it is true, confused, 


_ambiguous, and contradictory, and necessarily so, in view of Mr. 


Khrushchev’s personal implication, together with all his col- 
leagues, in the crimes he denounced. The explanation offered— 
an extraordinary one in the mouth of a Marxist—was that every- 
thing was a consequence of the personal whims of Stalin in his 
later years. The earlier period of Stalin’s rule was left a discreet 
blank. But enough was said to make it pan that much of what 
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= was alleged Lae the Soviet 
press in the last twenty years, and ' 


as the lies of an unscrupulous propaganda, was ‘true. This nee 
seem to leave the Communists with little credit; but they might 
have escaped had it not been for Hungary. In this case what were 
transparently lies of exactly the kind that had marked the 
Stalinist period were served up once ri ae But this time no one 
was deceived. 

I have gone into these matters in some detail because the first 
element in the ‘ new left’ that I want to discuss is that group of 
former Communists, most of whom left the party over Hungary, 


-responsible for editing and writing The New Reasoner. The New 


Reasoner described itself as ‘a quarterly journal of socialist 


humanism ’. During its brief life* (ten numbers in all were pub- 


groups, 
_organizations—ex-communists had on the whole either entered 


lished) it was perhaps the most brilliant tepresentative of what 
is known in Communist Party circles as ‘ revisionism’. While it 
touched on a great many questions, its central concern was an 
attempt to understand the transformation of the Marxist revolu- 
tionary movement into Stalinism, an attempt which included a 
determination to discover the authentic features of Marxism 
which, so it was believed, would be revealed once the Stalinist 
mask had been torn away for good. 


Rebels Without a Party 

Those who edited the magazine and those ne wrote in it. 
from this point of view were unlike the earlier emigrations from 
the Communist movement. Apart from those who in the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties formed the small dissident Communist 
Trotskyists and others—ineffectual and_ short-lived 


or re-entered the social democratic parties and been reconciled to 
parliamentary democracy, or they had faded out of politics 
altogether. But here was a group of youngish men, many of them — 
university teachers, who repudiated both Stalinism and later 
Soviet policies and social democracy. They were rebels with a 
cause and without a party. This time there was no serious attempt 
to set up a new Communist Party purged of the errors of 
Stalinism, The models—admired with some reservations—were 
the Polish Workers’ Party under Gomulka and the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. But they evidently judged that in Britain the 


_ time for an organized revolutionary movement was not yet. 


Fundamentally their criticism of the Communist Party was a 


moral one. The elements of this criticism are to be found in an 
article published in the first number of The New Reasoner by 


‘Mr. E. P. Thompson. It is entitled ‘ Socialist Humanism: an 


Epistle to the Philistines’. The ironical reference to St. Paul is 


_ hot altogether misplaced, for in essence Thompson is, like. St 
- Paul, correcting and chastising the errors of those to whom he 


writes and setting out the true and saving doctrine; and he has 
the same sense of urgency—the secular “aga of the ays 
of the Lord is thought to be not far off. 


Interpretation of Stalinism eat 

The argument is suffused with generous aie romantic Posting 
He brings out in their full horror the morally repulsive features of 
Stalinism and tries to show at the same time that Stalinism is 


to be understood by means of a Marxist analysis, that it is ‘the 


ideology of a revolutionary élite which, within a particular his-° 
torical context, degenerated into a bureaucracy ’. Stalinism 
involved, according to Thompson, a distortion of what is central 
in Marxism. In particular he repudiates the notion that Marxism 
gives any serious support to the view that the sole test for a 
Communist of the morality of an action is whether or not in 
given circumstances it advances or retards ‘the fortunes of the 
revolutionary party. He writes that violence may be inescapable 
under the conditions of war and revolution; but it must never be 
glorified; ‘ the Christian precept, “ Forgive them, for they know | 
not what they do”, must reassert itself whenever and to the — 
degree that contingencies allow ’. 

A later article by Mr. A. H. Hanson subjected Thompson’s _ 
article to what is in my view a definitive criticism; and two articles 
by Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre, ‘ Notes from the Moral Wilderness *, ’ 
discussed in a much deeper and more sophisticated way the moral 
eons of Marxism. But I am ‘DOT cress with Saad co- 


freedom, even though they still wear the distorting mask of 3 
Stalinism—the mask has slipped, not fallen. Nevertheless, there is = 
- within the international communist movement a strong movement — ‘a 


at the party would 


generally. ‘Thompson wi 
part to be explained | 
bee gee taco came to Pe ¥ 


movement and i imposing its own Gavane upon it. At th sam 
he wishes to maintain that the truth of revolutionary Ma: ; 
untouched by this historical development. We have everything: to 
hope, he argues, from the success of a revolutionary Marxist 
movement purged of the errors of Stalinism—the dream of Nagy — ie 
in those intoxicating few days before the Red Army intervened i in 
Hungary, the dream of all those ‘ national ’ Communists in eastern 
Europe who romanticized Soviet reality during the brief period 
of the ‘thaw’, and saw in Mr. Khrushchey’s speech at the 
twentieth congress a sign of repentance and self-criticism, _ 
It would not be unfair to put Thompson’s case in these terms. _ 
Mankind is, as Marx prophesied, engaged in a revolutionary 
transition from one form of society to another. One of the signs 
of this transition is the emergence of the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, and their client states. These states 
have laid the foundation of the new society within which mankind — d 
will pass from the kingdom of necessity into the kingdom of 


of revolt against Stalinism; and there is at least the potential of a 
revolutionary movement in the capitalist societies, for injustice 
and want persist within the affluent society; and the strategy — 
imposed by the nuclear stalemate subjects these societies to moral 
and political tensions that may in the end destroy them. If the 
communist opposition to Stalinism, and those in the capitalist. 
societies prepared to see political struggle in the perspectives of | 
revolution, were to come together, then there would be a reason- ; 
able hope. both of a revolutionary transition to socialism and Of ea 
the establishment of socialist societies, néither of which would be 
marked by the lying, cruelty, and injustice that have disfigured v4 
Stalinism. For the revolutionaries, Thompson al ea ee 
learned the lesson of Stalinism. 
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Khrushchey’s * Revelnaee : Fs es 
Why do Thompson and those who think like him believe in 

possibility of a revolutionary régime that will be at the ‘same _ 

time tolerant and humane? Until only yesterday they maintained ae 

against what they held to be the slanders of the bourgeois press  _—~ 

that the Soviet State was such a régime. In the number of 

The New Reasoner in which Thompson’s ‘epistle’ appeared, — 

Professor Levy, another distinguished ex-Communist, writes that — ’ 

‘horror was undoubtedly the first natural reaction of every 

balanced person on the om the publicly disclosed Khrushchev see 

revelations ’. : pep to. 
Revelations! What are we to. think of the sense af reality ‘ge. 


_men for whom the limited disclosures of Mr. Khrushchev were ee t 


revelations? The writings of Trotsky and Souvarine, countless — 


‘memoirs by fugitives from Soviet concentration camps, eye- g: om 
witness accounts of the deportation of hundreds of thousands of — 


Poles in cattle-trucks to the Arctic and central Asia, reports by 

George Orwell and others of the role of the Soviet political rie 

police in the Spanish Civil War, all these have been serene a a ? 

available over the last twenty years. More: at the very beginning — 

of the Russian Revolution, one of the most gifted and sensitive Se 

etc theoreticians, Rosa Luxembourg, predicted with the — ee ¥ 
ost exactness that once 1 “erie: Pats had established bth See 
ictatorship and destr 


group within the party, a 
degenerate into the dicta’ 


e oun of a group 
of an individual—and th 
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The Soviet Union and Foreign Policy 


ALEXANDRE METAXAS considers relations with China and the nature of the 


Russian people’s interest in international affairs 


Mr. Metaxas has recently returned from a visit to the 
Soviet Union; the following article consists of two 
talks given tn the B.B.C.s*European Services 


ESPITE the breakdown of the ‘sum- 
mit’ conference last May, -relations 
between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China have not improved, as 
some people predicted at the time. Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s walk-out from Paris had roused fairly sub- 
stantial hopes in Peking. Mr. Mao Tse-tung and 
Mr. Chou En-lai regarded the breakdown of the 
conference in Paris as a triumph for their attitude 
to relations between the Communist camp and the 
West. Their ill humour about Mr. Khrushchev’s 
policy after the Camp David meeting was trans- 
formed at the beginning of this summer into a sort 
of benevolence towards Soviet diplomacy. It could 
even be said that the absence of results in Paris 
had appeased the wrath of Peking. Some western 
observers in Moscow wondered whether Mr. 
Khrushchev acted in Paris as he did partly with 
the aim of appeasing the wrath of Peking and 
habituating the Chinese to the idea of coexistence 
pending the election of the next American 
President. 
Whether this theory is true or not, the 


essential point today is that relations between Mr. Khrushchev among his own people: children in the Ukraine presenting him with 


Moscow and Peking are no better than they were 

four months ago. At present the Chinese and : 
the Russians frequently follow divergent diplomatic policies, 
both in aims and in tactics. The ideological alliance between 
China and the Soviet Union is insufficiently supported by the 
diplomatic or the economic alliance. Mr. Khrushchev is in a 
position to defy both his right wing and his left wing, the West 
or the East, the Americans or the Chinese. That is why Peking 
is at the moment demanding the 
transfer of Afghanistan from the 
Russian sphere of influence to the 
Chinese sphere. 

Mr. Chou En-lai recently went 
to Ulan-Bator, the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, which has been 
regarded for thirty years as part 
of the Soviet sphere of influence 
and which is directly dependent 
on Moscow. Mr. Molotov was the 
Soviet ambassador there, but in 
reality he was the governor of 
Outer Mongolia. The advent of 
Mr. Chou En-lai is believed to 
have aroused considerable surprise 
in Ulan-Bator. Moreover, the 
Chinese Prime Minister seems to 
have suggested to the Mongolian 
ministers that they should in 
future take their instructions and 
directives from Peking. It is not 
difficult to imagine the Soviet 
attitude to this démarche. Nor is 
this the end of Chinese ambitions 
in Asia: Peking seems to con- 
sider more and more seriously the 
assumption of eastern Siberia to 


Chinese influence, or at least that Mr, Chou En-lai driving from Phnompenh airport, Cambodia, this 


the necktie of the Pioneers, a young people’s organization 


river. When and in what form this transfer of power is supposed 
to take place, nobody knows. 

The Russians will not begin to listen to these strange theories, 
born in Peking. But the Chinese ideological experts consider that 
this proposition is perfectly moral and justifiable within the con- 
text of world communism; and while the world is waiting for the 
coming of communism, the com- 
munist theoreticians in Peking 
consider that Moscow ought to 
share out in China the surplus 
territories which the U.S.S.R. 
possesses in Asia, or at least that 
Moscow ought to accept the idea 
of pooling Soviet resources in 
Chinese resources. Officially, 
neither Mao nor Chou En-lai talks 
about these theories, but the 
Chinese communist theoreticians 
are said to discuss them without 
any inhibitions with their Russian 
colleagues. The latter pay tribute 
to the justice and reasonableness 
of the Chinese theory and the 
pure ideology behind it, but they 
would obviously not dare to refer 
it back to Mr. Khrushchev and 
the other leaders in the Kremlin, 
for fear of getting into trouble. 

Generally speaking, ideologi- 
cally, and especially since the 
Congress of Bucharest last June, 
the relations between Peking and 
Moscow have been in a state of 
overt crisis. First there was the 
Chinese accusation that Moscow 


part of it south of the Amur year, during his tour of Asian countries was exploiting the principles 
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of communism for nationalistic — 


nds; then Mr. 
Khrushchev replied that it was Pekin; ch was unashamedly 
using the prestige of international communism to push through 
a nationalist policy in Asia, especially towards India and 
Indonesia. Besides these accusations in the international field, 
there were charges and counter-charges about internal matters. 
The Chinese attacked the Russians for their slowness in evolving 
an authentic communist society. The Russians, on their side, 


accused the Chinese of rushing too hard at communism, with the 


danger of economic catastrophe which could prejudice the future 
prospects of communism as Mr. Khrushchev understood them. 


“For Mr. Khrushchev, coexistence is frankly a means of winning 


time and of catching up with the West after some unpredictable 
interval, The Chinese, on their side, assert that their system is the 
best for the Asian continent and that the Russians ought to 
sacrifice not only their own ideas about communism but also 
a large part of their economic effort in order to come as swiftly 
as possible to the aid of Communist China. < 


Mr. Khrushchev as Opportunist and Realist 
What we are witnessing is a dispute about the means to employ 


and the tactics to adopt in order to achieve the victory of world - 


communism as efficiently as possible. The argument is reaching 
a degree of intensity of the order of the controversies between 
Stalin and Bucharin or Trotsky about the best method of achieving 
full industrialization in the Soviet Union, and indeed it is on a 
wider and greater scale. At the moment, Mr. Khrushchev seems 
to have adopted the position which Lenin held on the N.E.P., 
while Mr. Mao Tse-tung seems to be very much more impatient. 
In acting as he does, Mr. Khrushchev is being opportunist and 
realist; he is following the predominant trend at the moment in 
the Soviet Union, which favours an appreciable improvement in 
the standard of living of the population at the cost of ideological 
orthodoxy. In China, on the other hand, the leaders of the state 
and party seek to give priority to the solid establishment of com- 
munism, postponing the improvement in the standard of living 
of the Chinese to some future time. This annoys the Russians, 
but what makes them really angry is the Chinese demand that 


they should sacrifice their own prospects of economic progress 


in order to bring about the ideological victory of Peking. 
Altogether, things are not going too well in the communist 
camp. This explains, in my view, the marked lack of enthusiasm 
in Russia, both among the leaders and—even more—among the 
population, for the Chinese alliance, which is not at all popular. 
The Russians no longer have the feeling of being encircled by 
capitalist powers, in the way Stalin made them feel, and they do 
not see the point of making immense sacrifices for an ally which 
they despise. In China, the Soviet alliance is equally unpopular, 
because the masses are indifferent; or else, where they are hostile 
to the régime, they regard the Russians as accomplices of the 
leaders in Peking. The communist cadres are in general annoyed 
at the ‘ appeasement-mindedness’ of the Russians and at their 


lack of understanding, both towards them personally and towards 


the realization of communism in China. 2 3 
_ Over and above all this, there is a sort of jealousy on the 
ideological plane and an incorrigible tendency on the diplomatic 
plane for the Chinese to depise the way in which the Soviet 
leaders constantly dissociate themselves from essentially Asian 
problems and from the problems posed by coexistence with 
the Western world. Mr. Khrushchev is by no means at the 
end of his troubles in dealing with the innumerable difficulties 

nanial ys Mao Tse-tung and his 600,000,000 compatriots have 
created. ¥ 


Russian Public’s Concern Boe 
Perhaps the most striking thing about the situation inside the 


Soviet Union today is that international events are of considerably 
less concern to the public than they are in the West. Russians 


seem to be less and less interested in the problems of foreign 
policy and more and more irritated by the numerous problems 
arising from the incompetence of Soviet bureaucracy. Some years 


ago—even a year or six months ago—the protesting murmur of — 
___ 220,000,000 Soviet citizens was held in check by the immense 
__ tasks which Mr. Khrushchev imposed on them. But today these 
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- Khrushchev really spen 


_ demobilization itself is no more than a trick. Whole detachments 


like the days of the Tsar Alexander I: not knowing what to do 


addition, there are the satellite countries to maintain; and there 


But Mr. Khrushchev is submerged by the demands of the party ro 
doctrinaires and of the bureaucrats of both state and party, by the = 
" protestations of his Chinese allies and by the almost contemptuous 


people might react different 


people on distant military 
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politics and that it is high time. 
activities and gave his minc 


of steel and other raw materials; but what they would most like 
to happen is for these raw materials to be quickly turned into 
consumer goods, tangible, visible, andavailable. 
Above all they want a solution to their housing problem. Lack = 
of housing has become a sort of obsession in the Soviet Union, — 
one which grips every social category of the régime, civil as well 
as military. Soldiers, for instance, live in the hope, or the fear, of = 
being demobilized: but, when they are, there are no houses for 
them. Officers who get married often find themselves facing the 
same problem as civilians. It is all very well for the Government 
to promise them help in finding accommodation; it is help which _ 
too often proves to be of a purely theoretical kind. Frequently 


” 


of ex-soldiers, under their officers, are sent off to camps in the | 
most remote parts of the Soviet Union, mostly to Siberia. It is 


with his soldiers who had fought against Napoleon, he turned 
them into soldier-peasants. Obviously the families of such soldiers _ 
are not particularly pleased at this type of demobilization and do — 
not love Mr. Khrushchev any the more for it. ee 


A Vicious Circle AS ag ges 2). 
Mr. Khrushchev himself does what he can and no doubt would _ 
prefer easier and more popular methods. But he is caught in a 
vicious circle at present: the population of the Soviet Union is — 
ever on the increase; its needs increase proportionately; there are 
plenty of raw materials; but there is a shortage of factories anda __ 
greater shortage of labour. Automation cannot do everything. In — 


is China to help: although it is true that Soviet aid to China is - 
decreasing, in fact it is now less than aid to the United Arab 
Republic. The Russian people are naturally altruistic, but this 
altruism is beginning to change into a rather cynical opportunism — 
and egotism. In his heart of hearts the Russian considers that 
from now on he should concentrate on solving his own problems. | 
He accepts only grudgingly Mr. Khrushchev’s colossal purchasesof = 
Cuban sugar and the huge loans he makes for purely propaganda 


reasons. There is a tendency now towards isolationism, the sort of 


“splendid isolation’ which England had in Victoria’s time. The. 
best motto for the majority of Russians today would be Get = 
tich quick’. caaak 14 yt ae aia oa 

This way of looking at things is acceptable to Mr..Mikoyan.  _—/ ; 


indifference of the Soviet masses. It almost seems as if he plunges m 
into his diplomatic adventures in order to forget his troubles at a 
home and to try to make his people forget them too. But the 


people are unresponsive. Cuba and the Congo are of no interest am 


to them. As long as Mr. Khrushchev is only making use of Cuba 
or the Congo in order to play on the diplomatic chessboard, and sss 
as long as he limits his game to speeches and letter-writing, his = 
people do not mind much: but they would rather see the head of = a 
their government getting down to the many internal problems of __ 
the Soviet Union, <n 7 ¢ alate a Dia 
involved abroad, if he int 
with Soviet troops, if he i 
spots which were far away : 


foreign affairs might even 


reasoning are not enough 


ing his own 


he was once 

edt : and it is this 
idea “of. peaceful coexistence which is the only idea of Mr. 
- Khrushchevy’s which had a real success with the Soviet people. For 
them, coexistence is more than a phase of Kremlin tactics, it is 
an end in itself; and at the same time it is certain peace and the 
promise of that better life which they have been awaiting for so 
long. In short, coexistence is too popular in the U.S.S.R. for 


Mr. Khrushchev to be able now to attack it. He does not mind 


changing his line; but to change from coexistence would be to set 
the Soviet people in his back. And so Mr. Khrushchev is caught in 
his own trap. He can no longer stop the mechanism which he 
himself set going. For the Soviet people coexistence is above all 

the hope of a better life: they think, perhaps rather naively, 


that their problems with const Sane 
huge imports of Western cdénsum 


party and state officials are carefu to express such ideas, 


reserve. 

The masses in the U.S.S.R. do not appear any more to follow 
their leaders blindly in their dangerous foreign adventures. They 
seek, on the contrary, the surest and quickest way of bettering 
their standard of living and putting an end to the state of tension 


in which Mr. Khrushchev holds them, It is not only the masses 


who think this way—as yet perhaps dimly; the technicians and 
intellectuals, the learned, the civil servant, even the officers, think 
the same—the people who, while they may not direct events, 
undoubtedly influence them. The people in the U.S.S.R. seem 
resigned, but one day this indifference may cause the Government 
a good deal of trouble. 


Two Negro Problems in New Orleans 


By GERALD PRIESTLAND, 
WO questions have brought me to New Orleans, and 
both of them involve Negroes. The first is: are Negro 
children going to be integrated into white schools here 
this autumn? And the second: what is going to be done 
~ about 20,000 or so Negro children in this State of Louisiana 
who have been struck off the Poor Relief books because of the 
alleged immorality of their mothers? On the spot everyone regards 
the schools as the principal issue; but I am going to leave them 
- till last, for they will not come to a head for another ten weeks. 
It is the problem of the pauper children, between 5,000 and 
6,000 of them in this city, that is desperate now. Yet few white 
people here seem to think it is noteworthy, and still fewer 
0! Americans outside Louisiana have even heard of it. 


A New. peoteruir 

I must first fill in some of the backeroua of this State. Despite 

its very deep Southernness, it is probably the nearest thing to a 
welfare state in the U.S.A, People are relatively poor; but the 
State obtains a considerable revenue from taxing the oil com- 
panies, which it redistributes in the form of pensions and welfare 
benefits. This began under the reign of the fabulous Governor 
Huey ‘Kingfish’ Long, and continued under his brother, the 
hilarious Governor Earl Long. But this year the Longs went out 
of power, and the new Governor is Mr. Jimmie Davis, best known 
to the world as the composer of that war-time favourite, You are 
my sunshine, and himself the favourite of the extreme white 
supremacists. One of their first moves was to begin trying to 
eliminate Negroes from the State voting registers; their next was 
to pass State laws designed to frustrate the efforts of the Federal 
Courts to integrate the schools. And the next again was to pass a 
_ law depriving these pauper children of their relief benefits. 

It is only too easy to interpret this move as a political one, 

_ designed to put back in their places those Negroes the Longs had 
encouraged, and to punish them for demanding integrated schools 
and the right to vote. But Governor Davis and his friends have a 
different and, to some extent, plausible explanation. They say it 
has become a matter of course for Negro women to live in sin, 
giving birth to a new child every year, and living on the welfare 
grant. One white politician told me: ‘We have been subsidizing 
prostitutes to produce black bastards ’, and, makfng allowance for 
language, this is true. 

I spent most of one day visiting emergency relief centres in 
New Orleans. The following is typical of more than twenty 
conversations I had. I was speaking to a twenty-seven-year-old 
Negro woman who was obviously pregnant, “ Are you married? ’, 
-Tasked her, 
err No, sir . 

“y Fas many children? ’ 
. , and one due next week’. aa 


_ given up her immoral life 


B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


“When did you last eat? ” 
- “Day before yesterday ’. 

‘Have you any money at all?” 

* Ain’t even got my bus fare home. Anyways, I’m two months 
behind with the rent, and landlord says he throw me out tonight ’. 
This woman had her last welfare cheque, a pitifully small one, 
seven weeks ago. Her case, as I say, was typical. 

I met other unmarried women with ten children; few with less 
than four. About half were pregnant. ‘Do you see what we 
mean? ’, say the whites. ‘ This must stop. All a woman has to do 
to get back on relief is to get married, or otherwise prove she has 
’, Unhappily it takes time to satisfy the _ 
Welfare Officer that there has been this change of heart; and 


_ nothing is done to tackle, or even diagnose, the causes of the 


degradation. In the meantime voluntary relief bodies are scraping 
the bottom of their meagre barrel; the Federal Government and 
the Red Cross are so far paralysed by the legal and political 
aspects of the case, and the city council has run out of funds 
and passed the baby, or the babies, back to Louisiana, which 
abandoned them in the first place. 

Let us now return to the schools. Here again Louisiana has had 
an excellent record according to its lights. The doctrine of 
‘separate, but equal’ has been applied conscientiously. As build- 
ings, the Negro schools are as good as the white, but they are 
segregated, and it can be argued that Negroes will have low social 
standards so long as it is made impossible for them to join those 
who have higher ones. If you are not allowed to eat at table, what 
incentive is there to learn good manners? 


Tangled Motives 

It would take hours to explain why the vast majority of 
Southerners are vehemently opposed to any form of integration 
whatsoever. Their motives are indescribably tangled, historic, 
political, economic, and sexual. And with them there goes a 
complete inability to analyse the situation objectively. Politicians 
here will go on the record with such hair-raising remarks as: ‘ The 
Negro is still in the jungle ’, ‘If it were not for the police there 
would be as much rape here as in the Congo ’. Suggest to them 
that their attitude is a disaster for the United States abroad, and 
they will accuse you of being a communist, And yet, here in ‘New 
Orleans there are responsible, fair-minded people. For example, 
the Mayor, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, and the owner of-the 
biggest local television station, who can think straight and are 
prepared to integrate, slowly; for slowly it must be if violence is 
to be avoided. New Orleans is a tolerant, easy-going place, and 
left to itself it would work things out in the end, I am sure; but 
it is being turned into a battlefield by the white supremacists from 
outside the city. 

nF —From Our Own Correspondent (Home Service) 


‘but they too in private voice these hopes, albeit with a proper 
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- HE speakers in two recent broadcasts have been con- 


= ; cerned with one of the most intractable social problems 
=i of the present age. Last week, in the Home Service, 
ast Mr. Robert Gunnell~ considered the question ‘ Why 
London? ’"—how desirable or even necessary it was that one 
and a quarter million people should have to make a daily 
journey to and from their offices in central London, The week 
‘before, Miss Doreen Warriner spoke in the Third Programme 
about the changing balance of town and country in Britain and 
referred to ‘ the horror of the daily journey to work—an enormous 
; wastage of manpower and time and vitality, producing a tremen- 
_____ dous strain on nerves, on the human system ’, 
Today. we print Miss Warriner’s talk on another page. Not 
everyone may agree with her conclusion that the problems of 
P industrial and town-planning she deals with are ‘ too big for us’. 
i But most people will accept her analysis of them as a whole, 
. and all who do live in the country and commute daily to some 
place of work in a town will find the probably exasperated 


4 state of their own feelings echoed to the full, Once stated the 
_--—s national inefficiency of the whole system is obvious, but the 


business of searching out some cure has hardly yet been studied 
seriously, Since the war, much has been written about the con- 
gestion inside our cities: the need to replace them and the need 
nee when they are replaced to make the architecture of the new build- 
ings stylistically dynamic while harmonizing with the old. Much 
has been written about transport difficulties: the need for new 


an end to traffic congestion. But the problem of how to cut down 
‘, on commuting has not received the full amount of attention it 
_ deserves. Yet, if even a partial solution to it could be found for 
some of our towns and their attached belts of country-living 
workers, the problems of town-planning and traffic congestion in 
them would settle themselves. } 


eye 

ge > Of course a certain amount of planning and central direction of 
Be: local authorities will be required to make any impression, But as 
_—s«she =Observer said recently in an editorial: ‘no rational man 


would now deny the need for some planning in this country’. 
_. Planning can move the jobs to the people who do them; it can 
so rearrange the industries, businesses, and government offices of 
the country that these are evenly spread among our towns 
and villages, and only a handful of eccentrics need travel any 


ning be enough? Is not a change of attitude required? Here 
the difficulty would seem to be what is meant by the countryside 


____ in an affluent society. Commuters do not seem to be content with 


See well-laid-out towns or with a suburban countryside. So many 

z office workers of today feel they need to live in the contrast of 
ies. “real country ’, for the deep peace of which they are prepared to 
pay a high price in petrol or season tickets, They are no longer 
content to observe the blackbirds and sparrows of the local 
recreation ground or railway embankment, They want to hear the 
cawing of the rooks, an occasional cock-crow in the distance, and 
an occasional swallow on the front lawn, Are these gains really 
worth the effort of the daily journey in and out? It may be argued 


_ of national efficiency. But this will mean somehow altering a very 
widespread attitude of mind, os 


<P 
r? 


_ Egyptian newspaper, Al Goumhuriyah, Cairo radio said: 


roads, for a closer integration between roads and railways, and for tions in Jordan as, above all, a symptom of Arab dissensions and 


distance longer than a few miles to work, But would such plan- 


‘tion, The Indonesian radio 


' Indonesia’ in the world 


that the amount of commuting should be cut down in the interests — Indonesia ’ was not in k 


The assassin: Jordan 


SOON AFTER the assassinations in Amman, Jordan ; radio hor 
service named the rulers of the United Arab Republic in connexiot 
with the deeds. For the first time in history, said one commen- — 


_tator, referring to Cairo, ‘ We witness a state which makes crime __ 


its profession, espouses political assassination, and supervises the . 
crimes of bomb-throwing, sedition and trouble-mongering’. At = =| 
least one Jordan home service broadcast, however, made oblique 
mention of Iraq in the context of the assassination of Hazza 
Majali and his colleagues: ~- , : wre Ses 
‘Beyond the hot international condemnation of the baseness == — 
of the authors of this plot, beyond the free people’s denunciation = 
of this contemptible political action, the cheering and applause 
that echoed two years ago from Damascus, revelling in the 
victims of Arab Baghdad, come ringing back in our ears in 
adulation of the crime and the criminals, while the blood of the = 
artyr, of the Palestinian refugee child, of the innocent girl, F 
is still flowing. ee : Ree . 3 


The Iraq radio, for its part, was notably silent. No comment on 
the events in Jordan was heard for several days. As for the main > 
object of Jordanian accusations, the United Arab Republic, its 
broadcasters more or less denied direct complicity by Cairo in  — 
the assassinations. They concentrated on the theme that King = = ~— 
Hussein and his friends had provoked this ‘eruption’ by becoming 
‘agents’ of Britain, the United States, and Zionism, Quoting the 


Do you wish to know who killed Hazza Majali, you little © — 
simpleton-King? Search for him in your policy. You killed him. = 
You alone are the murderer. He is your agent and the executor -—  ~ 
of the policy of your masters who put you in control of the — 
people. What occurred is not the explosion of a bomb. It is a 
people who erupted and blew up your policy represented by your 
Premier. a, 3 ene 

The ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ transmission from Cairo commented as 

follows: ; 25 3 EE ee 
_ We are sorry for the blood that is shed, the blood of the free 
men and the blood of the agents alike, but will the agents take __ 
heed? Will the despots learn their lesson? Will the tyrants = 
repent? We hope and pray that they may do so, as we beg God’s 


indulgence, forgiveness and mercy on all. me 
The Israeli radio in English for West Africa saw the assassina- 


me 


» 


vite 


divisions: = ‘ set 
This assassination follows within a day or so of the ending of = 
the conference of Foreign Ministers of the member States of the 
Arab League. It is the twenty-seventh in the list of principal — 
political figures in the Arab world removed by murder in the 
past twelve years. And the Prime Minister of Jordan was chosen 
for death because he had been the strongest opponent of Egypt’s — 
designs on his country, The events in Jordan fall naturally into 
_ the atmosphere of the Arab world, as seen in the conference of 
its Foreign Ministers, As usual, resolutions adopted did little 
more than cover up the deep and bitter differences among its 
members. Oe ene ean Reape SA 
Moscow broadcast in Arabic a despatch from the London corres- Plea 
pondent of Jzvestia which contained the following: _ Bary ater Yn 
British correspondents in’ the Near East publish nothing about —__ 
the reaction of the Jordanians themselves towards this assassina= 
tion, while profound condolences are voiced in London for a 
person who was known in Near East as a British age: 
As is known, Jordan is inde only nominally and rema 
as in the past, under British p ion, which secures Br 
communications with the two oil regions, Kuwait and 1 


j “ - ewe : i 
OPENS a eee eee 


Government of Indonesia t 
recognition and disapproval — 
| beauty 
U.S.A. The message sai la 


age 
res: ing 
Spe ies t ~ 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE ARTIST SPEAKS 


“As A Boy I was brought up in the classical 
tradition, in the atmosphere of the old masters’, 
said VICTOR PASMORE in the series ‘ The Artist 
Speaks’ in the B.B.C. Television Service. ‘ But 
when I came to live in London, in the metro- 
polis, I saw the works of the modern artist and 
the new approach to art; I found this a new and 
exciting adventure and was determined to try 
to play a part in it. 

‘There are different methods and processes 
of thinking. Obviously the logician thinks in 
terms of words and number, while the mathe- 
matician thinks in terms of number and 
measurement, and an artist thinks in terms of 
visual images, My attitude to painting has been 
scientific in its approach, and the development 
from naturalism to the abstract has involved a 
kind of metamorphosis from painting from 
effects to one of developing from processes, 

‘Perhaps the most significant factor about my 
new approach to painting and sculpture, com- 
pletely free from natural presentation, is the 
fact that it provides a completely new and more 
dynamic relationship between ‘the work of art, 
the artist, and the spectator. In classical 
naturalism the spectator was always at a distance 
from the work, The work was something that 
operated partly or mostly in his imagination, But in this new 
approach the work of art is an actual object and the spectator 
can get a new dimension by actually feeling the work, handling 
it, and, if it were large enough, he could get into it, The work of 
art becomes an object, a real object in its own right. And this 
applies just as much not only to construction or sculpture but also 
to two-dimensional painting. 

‘The painting, unlike the naturalist painting, need not be 
observed from straight in front; the spectator can get different, 
equally vital, experiences by looking at it sideways, or from 
above it, or below it, and so forth. I think there are two factors 
which point to the validity of this development. One is the fact 
that it represents.an evolutionary step in the history of the visual 
arts, comparable, perhaps, to the development of pure chamber 
music in the eighteenth century and even with the development 
of pure mathematical reasoning in ancient Greece, The other is 
the fact that it does answer the dilemma of the contemporary 
naturalist painter and sculptor brought about by the modern 
philosophy of science. By creating this new dynamic relationship, 
an essentially human relationship, between the work of art and the 
spectator, I think the modern abstract 
artist is constructing something solid and 
stable, which competes effectively with 
the fluid, four-dimensional, space-time 
concept of modern thought. 

‘Although the outward appearances 
are different, inwardly they are the same. 
I am still concerned in my new work 
with: structure, with pattern, with light 
and space; these things are fundamental 
both to naturalistic and impressionist 
painting, and to modern abstract art, I 
think people respond to shapes and 
colours for inner reasons. Shape calls up 
associations often for purely subconscious 
reasons. | 

‘I think the time has come now for 
the artist to emerge from his studio into 
the world. Purely formal painting does 
make it possible for an integration of the 


* Abstract Motif’® by Victor Pasmore 


Victor Pasmore at work in his studio 


painter and the architect. In fact the painter is a form of 
architect, I believe that modern art creates a unity of purpose 
between painting, architecture, and sculpture. I feel there has 
been a break with the cultural habits of the past, and that the 
modern artist can play an increasing part in our lives’, 


A FIERCE AND FEARED TAX 


‘Cards were first taxed by James I early in the seventeenth 
century’, said DUDLEY BARKER in»‘ Today’ (Home Service). 
* They have been taxed ever since, until, in his last Budget, Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory freed them. The manufacturers have been busily 
taking off the threepenny duty wrappers which have sealed every 
new pack of cards for as long as anybody can remember. 

‘ Although nobody nowadays will be much affected by the 
removal of this tax, it has been a fierce and feared tax in its 
time. When it was first levied, the revenue went to the King. He 
had agreed to ban all imports of foreign playing cards—they came 
mostly from Germany, the Low Countries, and Italy—and to 
recompense him for the loss of import duty he put a tax of 5s. a 
gross of packs. It does not sound very 
much—until you remember that 5s. then 
was worth what several pounds are today. 
The tax was collected not by a duty 
wrapper round each pack but on the ace 
of spades. Nobody was allowed to manu- 
facture aces of spades at all; they had to 
be bought by the card-makers from 
Somerset House. So nobody could legally 
produce a complete pack of cards with- 
out paying the tax. 

‘The tax became heavier and heavier. 
From 6d. a pack in 1710 it rose to 1s. 
in 1716, ls. 6d. ten years later, and 
2s. 6d. in the first year of the nineteenth 
century. You can see it soon became very 
profitable to forge the ace of spades, and 
much forgery of playing cards went 
on. To start with, a first offender was 
punished by being stood in the pillory 
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and being painfully tortured. If anyone was foolish enough to 
forge cards again, and get caught, he was hanged. The last 
execution was as recently as 1829, but by then more sensible 
views were starting to have effect. There were no more hangings, 
and the tax itself was steadily reduced until, in 1862, it reached 
3d. a pack, which it has been ever since. ; 

‘The present-day card makers think that serious card players 
will miss the wrappers—which were a guarantee that the pack had 
come straight from the factory. So they have now been busily 
devising new seals of their own, put on under heat, and so con- 
trived that they cannot be put back again, once taken off’. 


MEMORIES OF PIT PONIES 

‘Through many years of driving ponies in the coal-mines ’, said 
Huw GRIFFITH in a talk in the Home Service, ‘I have grown 
to know something of their wisdom and humour. 

‘I was introduced to Nelson on my first job underground. 
Working with him made 
up to me in no small 
measure for the dis- 
tressing conditions exist- 
ing at that particular 
colliery. One day, when 
eating my food (“snap 
time ”), I found my tin 
drinking bottle was stone 
dry. It was only when 
the same thing happened 
fer the next five days 
that I really began to get 
upset about it. It seemed 
inconceivable that any of 
my workmates would 
play a trick of that kind, 
for all miners are acutely 
aware of the importance 
of a man’s drinking 
water underground. 

“It was some days 
later before the mystery 
was revealed. Near to 
the section of the mine 
where I worked was the 
old disused main road 
which proved to be a good resting place for Nelson during such 
times as he was not needed. Here, also, I kept my jacket hanging 
from a prop, with my drinking bottle. The time came for me to 
call Nelson to work. As I stooped into the roadway I stood still 
in sheer amazement. For there was Nelson, my bottle clenched 
between his teeth, the cork hanging by the string to which it was 
attached, and as I watched him he threw back his head and in 
two shakes the bottle was empty. He then proceeded to return it 
to my pocket as gently as a nurse handles a sleeping child. Why, 
I wondered, did Nelson have to do that when his own water 
barrel was nearby? On inspection I found that a lot of loose 
earth and stones had dribbled into his barrel, and no matter how 
thirsty a pony may be he will never drink water that has become 
contaminated. 

‘ Alf's Button was my next pony. I was bending forward one 
day to remove a large boulder from the truck rails, Alf’s Button 
stood quietly behind me—or so I thought. Suddenly, without 
warning, I pitched forward on to my face. From where I lay 
spreadeagled I could see his thick lips quivering away derisively 
from massive discoloured teeth. Then he thrust his head forward 
and gave a deep-throated whinny. It suddenly dawned on me 
that old Alf’s Button was enjoying himself—that he was actually 
laughing at me! Towards the end of that shift he repeated 
this performance, much to my disgust. Only this time, to add 
insult to injury, he moved his head from side to side, as if to 
say, “ Well, well, well! ” wo 
2 Pit ponies have large, wild-looking eyes protected by steel 

blinkers”, and their eyesight is so keen that they can penetrate 
the deepest blackness of the mine, Not so very long ago I worked 


with a mate, at the bottom of a thousand-yard long incline, Betsy, 


A pit pony at work 


‘not knowing a blackbird from a cuckoo, and they say to me: 


my pony, was as sure-footed as a mountain goat, and with the — 
sight of an eagle. We decided to test just how good Betsy was. — 
First, I went to the.top of the slope from where I waved my lamp 
to my mate, the signal that the pony was to come on alone. 
It was answered, and Betsy was off. I hid my lamp, although from 
that distance it must have looked no bigger than a star in the 
sky. The recognized walking distance of that incline was fifteen 
minutes, the narrow tunnel was barely two yards wide. In less ~ 
than eight minutes Betsy reached me, and not a hair of her hide 
had been disturbed. 

‘ A pony may be a hundred yards away, with darkness all round 
him. When he is called, he will answer that call without a falter. 
Between pony and driver there springs up a comradeship which 
is difficult to describe, It grows somehow unnoticed, a bond of 
rough affection. ; 

“Perhaps the most remarkable thing about pit ponies is their 
amazing sense of impending danger. Because of this instinct my 
own life, and the lives of others with me, have been safeguarded on 
more than one occasion. 

‘I was working with 
a pony called Prince, 
and had been for some 
time, so that I had grown 
to understand him. My 
job was to keep coal- 
getters in a small, narrow 
seam supplied with 
wagons. Everything went 
well until after “snap 
time ”, Prince began to 
get restless and excited, 
so that in straining at his 
chain he was forcing the 
tubs away before the col- 
liers had time to fill 
them. He began to shake 
with fear, and sweat 
poured off him. Every- 
thing seemed in order. . 
But was it? I swept my 
lamp towards the roof, 
backwards and forwards 
—and then I saw it: one 
of the props was slowly 
‘ twisting away from 
under the only girder supporting the roof in that section. There 
were ten men working below. I yelled to the men to come out. I 
released Prince. He shot forward and we pitched headlong after 
him, the last man out catching the first droppings from the faulty 
roof. Within a few seconds there came a road, and an impenetrable © 
wall of black earth and rubble was behind us *. 


WATCHING THE BIRDS GO BY 
* All kinds of people in my forty years I have met watching birds, 
but when I started first it was mainly the doctors and the parsons ’, 
said FRED LEXTER (who looks after the famous swannery at 
Abbotsbury) in ‘ Birds in Britain’. ‘I cannot say they had more 
time than anybody else, but they lived in the country, and it was 
part of their life, and it changed them in their thoughts, In fact 
this year I have had at Abbotsbury a doctor from Cardiff, who 
had had a nervous breakdown. He came in the week when we had 
the moving of the godwits. The godwits come through here and 
feed on their way to Holland. The doctor told me, after being 
here a week: “It has done me more good than any of my pills ”. 
“I get thousands of people who come down to the countryside, 


\ 


“What are the birds here for, what good are they?” ~ * 
“I say “ Where do you come from? ” vt rae en 
*“ We come from London”. ical Sore 
- oe “Now hold on a a When I come up to London 

and see all you people rushing for the buses, or going down the 

tubes, and neither saying ‘good morning’ nor ‘ good abe a 


think just the same about you; and perhaps if the birds 
here they’d ask the same question ” ’, 7 aa 
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y AN QUENTIN, where Caryl Chessman was Oremied * 
. for so many years, comes into the news, | it seems, more than 
any other American prison. This is partly because it is one 
“4 of the biggest prisons in the world—it holds over 5,000 
EB prisoners—but it is also because about twenty years ago it saw the 
beginning of a remarkable and successful experiment in what 
_ might be called empirical penology, carried out by Clinton Duffy, 
who was warden of the prison from 1940 to 1951. He is now a 
- member of the Californian Parole Board—he resigned the warden- 
ship of the prison in 1951 because, he said, he could not stand any 
ie ae executions. When he left he had turned : a dangerous jungle 
of 5,000 desperate and tricky men into something like a college 
= ee reatiaiey: with most of the physical restraints of imprisonment 
removed, the firearms and even the clubs. put away, the tall 
observation towers no Jonger in use, and a large number of 
‘ communal and Rompe uve activities peas the men out of 
mischief. 
-__ All that sounds like an article in one of a ‘ Digests’, but I 
am satisfied that it is absolutely true. 
I arrived at San Quentin prison on a beautiful: day by road . 
from Sacramento. The blue water of San Francisco Bay and the 
gliding seagulls seemed to me to emphasize what a man loses by 
being shut up in even the best of prisons—and San Quentin is 
; far from being the best. I was taken through a sort of brick-built 
_ sentry-box where an electronic eye detected that my clothing 
concealed a pocket knife and a bunch of keys; I was asked to leave 
_ them in the lodge until I came out again. This apparatus, I was 
told, registers the presence of anything made of metal and will 
even note whether you have gold fillings in-your teeth, which I 
have not. Its real purpose is to discourage the importation of 
hacksaw blades, files, knives, and pistols. I asked the Warden, 
later, what would happen when files and saws were made of 


plastics, as they may be one day; and he said they would cross 


that bridge when they came to it. 
* A guard in a bottle-green uniform and a floppy sort of ‘ Bilko’ 
cap opened the iron prison gate, and I noticed that it was not 
a very impressive gate by comparison with the series of solid 
barriers that guard the way into English prisons. There were 
several cars standing about on the broad expanse of roadway 
inside the gate, and it struck me that a determined man who 
charged the gates in one of these cars would probably go straight 
through them and away. The prison guards are called ‘ correc- 
tional officers ’"—an example of the American terminology that sets 
out to make everything sound as good as it ought to be. 
*, Within a very short time I was walking, in a covered exer- 
cise yard almost the size : 
of Wembley stadium, with 
one totally unarmed officer, 
among 4,000 prisoners of 
- many sizes, of every imagin- 
able crime, and of several 
different colours, Groups of. 
them were playing cards and 
dice, some were singing to a 
_ guitar accompaniment, not 
really far enough away from 
_ some others who were sing- 
ing with a mouth organ, and 
about twenty of them were 
playing with a_basket-ball, 
the majority of these being 
fe eogemna ie ee I was 
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The: first of four talks on American prisons by C. R. HEWITT 


Inside the island prison of Alcatraz, in San Francisco Bay, which is 
used only for ‘tough’, intractable prisoners, and where ‘all the cells 
: are barred cages” 


spite of all the official effort, segregation takes place voluntarily. 
Down one side of this covered area is a row of about twenty 
shower baths; and not only was every one of these occupied by a 


_man vigorously bathing himself, but each one had a small queue 


of men awaiting their turn. I thought it must be bath-night, but I 
was told that the showers are on the go all day and every day, and 
always occupied; which offers a striking contrast to the require- 
ments of our prison rules that 
“arrangements shall be made 
for every prisoner to have a 
hot bath once a week’, re- 
gardless, I suppose, of the 
kind of work he is doing and 
the state he gets himself into. 

Most of the men, were 
smoking, a good many of 
them having cheap cigars, 
and bearing in mind the so- 
called ‘tobacco barons’ in 
English prisons, who acquire 
so much underground auth- 
ority by ‘ cornering ’ the piti- 
fully small tobacco supplies, 
it was interesting to see that, 
in the cell corridors, every 
landing has a_ dispense 
machine from which the 
prisoners can help them- 


papers as they like. I had heard abo 


_ prisons. It was none too easy to get them to believe that it hap- 


alleged peculiarity of our island race: it must be due to the 


The Island of Alcatraz es Reese a eee 


> r ati s 

d as many cigarette 
before I left England, | 
and been reliably informed that the free tobacco system did not — 
really work because the men found it unsmokable and anyway 
preferred a choice of tobacco, I can well believe they would prefer 
more choice, but I asked a good many of them if it was good 
tobacco and they assured me it was. I was invited to help myself; 
and with what I got there, and later at Alcatraz, I was fixed up 
with pipe tobacco for the next three weeks. I smoked it all, and 
would smoke it now if I could still get it. 


selves, free of charge, to as much toba 


Separate Cells with Running Water z 
The cells at San Quentin are very small—smaller than ours— 
but they never contain more than one occupant, and what was 
especially interesting, here and at all the other American prisons 
I saw, was that every cell has its separate sanitation, with running 
water and a flushing system. This has been consistently rejected 
by our prison authorities because, they say, prisoners always 
misuse sanitary plumbing by blocking the soil-pipe, either through 
carelessness or just to make a nuisance of themselves. I had to 
work hard to find an American prison officer, or a prisoner, who 
could remember a single instance of this happening in American. 


pened in England. I have given up trying to understand this 


same innate barbarity as that which makes us keep our coals in 
the bath. . 7 : 

San Quentin has a ‘ certificated school’ with a headmaster and 
a most impressive educational programme. About 12 per cent. of 
the prisoners are illiterate—mainly the coloured men—but apart 
from teaching the illiterate to read and write the syllabus includes 
almost every subject you could think of. There is a staff of twenty- — 
nine full-time teachers, with high-school diplomas; fourteen 
‘vocational’ teachers, who come in from outside; and there are 
classes all day and all the evening. I came across one Mexican 
prisoner doing an integral calculus, and a Puerto Rican who was 


totally illiterate on his arrival there seven years ago and has now 


written a play. In the library—the best I have ever seen in a 
prison—I spent a long time talking to the librarian, a man doing 
a life sentence for murder. I found him reading THE LISTENER, 
which he said he had sent to him every week, and he assured me 
that there was no periodical comparable to it in the whole of the 
United States! J ' Se Coes 
I stayed in one of the guest-houses just outside the main prison 
area. These well-appointed places are for the accommodation of 
friends and relatives visiting the prisoners, and they are necessary 
because of the long distances the visitors have to come: San 
Quentin is only a State prison, but the State of California is 
1,000 miles long. : as Tae Ose 


The famous island prison of Alcatraz, where I went next, is 
a Federal prison. Hardly any prisoners go there direct: they 
come from State or Federal prisons all over the country where 
they have been found to be ‘too hot to handle’ and they are 
seldom discharged from Alcatraz—they go back to their original 
prisons for discharge when they have become more tractable, if 
ever they do. What there is about Alcatraz to make them more 
tractable I could not say. It is every bit as grim a place as Dart- 
moor, plus. being situated in lovely San Francisco Bay, where the 
beaches are lined with holiday resorts and myriads of people are 
enjoying themselves. It contains only 250 men, all allegedly the 
tough characters of the United States; and it was noteworthy that 
I was not allowed to go into the exercise yard among them— 
for fear, I suppose, that I might’be seized as a hostage. 

Alcatraz is an exception to the idea that men go to prison 
not for punishment but as a punishment, They go to Alcatraz 
to be punished. There are no prison industries; there is no educa- 
tion; there are no social workers, There is a splendidly equipped 
hospital, in which, most significantly, there were at least half 
a dozen men who had attempted suicide by opening veins in their 
legs. And all the cells are barred cages, in which the nearest 
approach a man can get to privacy is to turn his back on you. ~ 


There are no shower baths, because all the water has to be — 


The children played with their fathers and big brothers, there 


-where—and very good tennis indeed; and there was a huge — 
-swimming-pool full of men so browned by the Californian sun 


Prisoners’ Earnings : 


storey buildings, I found individual sanitation in every cell— 
though, in this prison at Chino, there are some men sleeping two 
great variety of industries. They can earn up to $10 a week—about 


-70s., which, allowing for commodity prices, is about ten times — 


prison officers’ starting pay is $100 a week, which, considering — as 


_is at Corona, in wild open country; and it is humiliating to recol- 


‘the’ sub-title ‘ Broadcasting 


just big enough for a rifle-barrel and each commanding some ~ 
strategic point in the prison. No prisoner has ever escaped from 
Alcatraz. I would say that the most outstanding comment on : 
this, eloquent and wry at the same time, is that the walls of the — 
Warden’s office are covered with the most, appalling paintings, — 
the work of one of the longest-term prisoners. They were all of - 
Christ or the Virgin Mary and all nearly identical. They looked 
like framed flagstones donated by a pavement artist who ought — 
to be doing something else. I supposed that the Warden hadn’t = 
the heart to discourage him. ; = PS 
It was a relief to go to the open prison at Chino. It happened — 
that I could go there only on a Sunday, which is visiting day. _ 
Hundreds of visitors sat with their ‘imprisoned’ relatives on ex- 
tensive shaded lawns, having tea at round tables under huge 
coloured umbrellas. I could see no obvious sign of any supervision. _ 


-~ 


were baseball and handball and tennis matches going on every- 


that you could hardly tell the white men from the coloured. Two 
dance-bands, entirely composed of prisoners, competed, rather 


‘too closely, with each other and with the ear-splitting noise from ag 


a model aeroplane competition (which went on all day). — 


us 
+ 


i 


Here again, as I looked round the prison’s large range of single- 7 


in a cell, and the cells are very small. However, the men spend 
little time in them—they work an eight-and-a-half-hour day at a 


better than the maximum now possible in English prisons. The — 


that many of them hold masters’ degrees in the social sciences 

and philosophy, is not high pay and suggests that there must be 

a steady supply of recruits. = : a pt a ee 
California has one ‘maximum security’ prison for women. It 

lect that the only women’s maximum security prison we have 

is the old fortress at Holloway. Corona consists, again, of single- 

storey cottages throughout, clustered among vast lawns. The in- 


mates have done everything from murder to drug peddling, but — 
the majority of them are in for hire-purchase and other credit — 


had in America. There is no prison uniform at Corona: the 
women all wear pretty frocks, made by themselves—or for each 
other—from any one of 1,500 prints available to choose from; = 
and they wear stylish short coats. They can have cosmetics ad lib, 
They have classes in dressmaking, pottery, typing—I saw about- 
150 typewriters in one room—and beauty treatment (which, 
believe it or not, they call ‘ cosmetology’). The Department of — 
Corrections finds that in prison women lose their self-esteem much __ 
more quickly than men, and all this is designed to maintain it, 
A high proportion of the girls in Corona prison are Negresses, 
and they are as smartly turned out as anyone else. ; 
prisoners, on discharge, get a full outfit of stylish clothin 
good ‘suitcase,.and $40;;(aeueee eS) a ae sare 

I have selected and emphasized the best of what I sa 
pose to let it all speak fe Hf. Despite the terribl 
Caryl Chessman, which is in ou 
that California leads the 


frauds, a reflection on the great ease with which credit can be 
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Three Painters Haunted by Greatness 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


HE exhibition of paintings and other works by Whistler 

at the Arts Council Gallery in London, most imagina- 

tively arranged, complete with blue-and-white porcelain 

lent by Messrs. Spink, and, on the opening day, 
with a vase of white lilies in the first room so odiferous they nearly 
anaesthetized me, offers much more than nostalgic, period charm. 
There is a kind of excitement of the really new, a defiant heroism, 
which still has something to 
communicate to the spectator. 
It is a quality that one finds 
also in the early Blue Period 
Picassos from Russia, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, 
and in certain cubist paint- 
ings. It is the excitement of 
a modern art determined to 
convert a modern world. This 
art, perhaps _ significantly, 
tends towards monochrome, 
pure colours, blue, grey or 
gold, to assert its single- 
minded values. What makes 
Whistler so different from his 
contemporaries like Rossetti 
or Beardsley is the idea of 
great and independent art 
that haunts even a sketch as 
slight as that of the head of 
Miss Cicely Alexander. And 
just because there is this 
ghost of Great Painting be- 
yond the actual painting, we 
are inclined perhaps to use 
the great idea suggested as a 
standard of measurement and 
to underestimate what we 
actually see. 

We feel that a man with 
such a vision of art, so 
capable of giving us work 
which suggests the sublime, 
should somehow have been a 
greater painter with a greater 
productivity. There: is always 
a sense in a Whistler painting 
or etching of there being 
very little of this, where in a 
painting of one of his con- 
temporaries and friends—Courbet, Manet, or Degas—there is the 
sense of there being many more where this one came from. Yet, 
looking at this exhibition, one is able to see how distinct, pure, 
accomplished, and beautiful Whistler’s achievement remains. In 
one respect at least he is among the great inventors. Certain of 
his images—whether the pose of the seated figure of Carlyle or 
of Whistler’s mother, or the dark and golden hieroglyphic streak- 
ings in a Thameside nocturne, or even the little butterfly of his 
own signature—once seen become glued on one’s mind. They 
belong among those postage stamps of art we carry round, 
together with Botticelli’s figure of Venus on her scallop shell 
rising from the bird-winged waves, or the floating, shrieking, 
blown-up face of a woman in Picasso’s ‘ Guernica ’. 

Whistler is sometimes dismissed as a dilettante if not an 
amateur. But what non-professional was ever quite so accom- 
plished a technician? His limitations are rather those of the 
aesthete, or the animator who uses his art, however original it 
may be, to communicate influences and ideas—like those of the 


‘ Portrait of Dinora’, by David Bomberg: from the exhibition at the Herbert 
Art Gallery and Museum, Coventry 


Japanese woodcuts, which he perceived so delicately. The tech- 
nique of each painting is confined too exquisitely to its occasion. 
There is no carrying over of energy from painting to painting. 
If we were told that a single painting here (one of the best) was 
his only work, we would go away satisfied, thinking it the epitome 
of his talent. 

When, as often happens, Whistler draws with the brush a line 
or lines right across the can- 
vas one is conscious of the 
eye that sees the drawn line 
rather than of the separate 
animal energy of the hand 
that drew it. This precision 
is not deliberately impersonal 
and mechanical (as when 
Ben Nicholson or Mondrian 
simply rules a line) nor is it 
quite of joyous flesh and 
blood. The superiority of this 
art is that it is distinctively 
dictated by a highly critical 
eye; but it is only of the eye. 
The moment cone thinks of a 
Romney, a Turner, a Goya, 
a Manet (all of them, after 
all, just as full of ‘ aesthetic ’ 
qualities as Whistler) one 
feels the limitations of the 
“pure ’ aesthete. 

All the same, one can get 
the pleasure of an entirely 
fresh experience from some 
of the less-familiar pictures 
here—as though they were 
painted yesterday. I had 
never before seen * Nocturne: 
Snowstorm ’, a picture almost 
entirely lacquer black, flaked 
with malacca-like chips of 
white. It looks today as 
original and exciting as the 
latest Max Ernst. And from 
the Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art in Dublin comes 
the beautiful portrait of 
the young Walter Sickert, 
smudged in dark near-mono- 
chromes of brownish green, 
through the mask of which stare the brilliant white discs of the 
sitter’s eyes. 

Whistler was haunted by the idea of greatness: and the two 
other painters with whom I am here concerned were nearly great 
much of the time, certainly ambitious of greatness, and in some 
works really great. I have not space to do more than ‘mention 
the first of these: Permeke. There are about a dozen canvases 
and drawings by this Belgian artist at the Beaux, Arts Gallery. 
The stooks of a harvest in a golden field: a moon rising yellow 
above a green hedge in a sky where the green changes into dense 
transparent greenish blue: a field of greyish snow scratched 
through by skeletal rust-coloured hedges: such scenes are painted 
thickly, in broad strokes, and held in a moment’s flaming vision, 
a fusion of the earthy with the fiery, which supplies that quality 
of naturalness and spontaneity which the Flemish possess, and 
Paris often lacks, 

David Bomberg, for whom the Arts Council gave a posthumous 
exhibition in September 1958, has now been given a far more 


Pct a OS exhibition at the F 
at Coventry. This exhibition wi. 
- crease the surprise of visitors that a p 


be so overlooked during his lifetime, even in the niet century. 
Bomberg was something of a theoretician (a number of his notes 


about art are published in the current number of X magazine, 


together, usefully, with some reproductions of his work). His chief 
aim might be summed up as: to fuse within painting or drawing 
the greatest possible penetration of objective nature by the experi- 


~ encing subjective sensibility of the artist. His pictures do, indeed, 


often give the curious impression that the painter’s mind has 


' zoomed like a projectile into a landscape which is left hanging 


from it as from a nail. 

In the first world war Bomberg was a painter very much of his 
time, close to the cubic futurism of Nevinson and the vorticism 
of Wyndham Lewis. In the years that followed he was doing 
imaginative compositions, part abstract, but nearly always sugges- 
tive of human forms. He then turned back to representation, in 
which he gradually rediscovered the simplified near-abstract pat- 
terns of his early painting, justified, as it were, and made authen- 


The Urban Exodus: 


By DOREEN 


The following was an unscripted talk in which Dr. Warriner 
discussed the changing balance of town and country 


ARM labourers are still moving into other jobs, as they 
have for a century or more, because other jobs pay better 


wages; but the migration of people from poor farming ~ 


districts is not important in the total picture of modern 
rural and urban life. The mass movement is now ovennaeuaaeat 
in the reverse direction, from the town into the country. 


Fresh Air and a Garden 

People are not, however, moving out into the country to get 
jobs but only into country ‘residence. They want fresh air and a 
garden and quiet. Women still love the shops, but they need not 
live near them: the bus and the coach and the car and the radio 
and the ‘telly’ have changed the whole scale of preference between 


‘town and country life. It is the movement from the town into 


the country that is our real problem today: the urban exodus 
rather than the rural exodus. This modern urban exodus is mainly 
a movement of the well-to- do, unlike the old rural exodus, which 
was, and still is, a migration of the poor, The urban “exodus 
spreads in ever-widening circles with the richest commuters on 
the periphery—the richer you are, the farther: outside: you can 
afford to live. 


All this is the expression of what one ‘might call ‘ peasant 


frustration ’. It finds its expression in the whimsy architecture of 
Surrey, and one has curious communities where people are trying 
to find roots. Of course they do not find them: they live in 
suspended life between the job where they have a foothold and 


the village where they have another—but they are neither one 
thing nor the other: they are pretending, There is something — 


psychologically wrong with people who pretend to be living in 
the country in a very simple way, with latticed panes, open grates, 
latches on.the doors, and all that kind of thing, when really their 


house is modern, with hot water, probably central heating, and 2 
_ cuckoo-clocks and woo: 


things that peasants certainly would not have. 
But over these landscapes there broods the Rocro# of the daily 
journey to work—an enormous wastage of manpower and time 


and vitality, producing a tremendous strain on nerves, on the 
human system. Although London is the worst place in the world | 
for this wastage of time and manpower, it happens everywhere 
where there is too much pressure on a big centre. Paris has the p 
same position in France, and one can see the same pheesne ee 
in Holland, in Germsny, ‘and of course in the United States. 


The Swiss have successfully ga their Sein Berne, — 


~ 


Caeecining. say, the contot 


a Probleusst eine 3 


power, responsibility: life is well-organized, extremely tranquil. 


em to hang on the bo 


mountain top in Cyprus. 
the light which falls from ; 
tains hanging down like « 


‘There ‘are few inferior pice a pee exhibition. ihe 
ones seem to stand like true masterpieces above the rest. Of 
earlier paintings, ‘ Sunset, Toledo ’, with its black mountain forms _ 
and fulgurous sun, is altogether outstanding, and of the most = 
recent, ‘ Ronda, Summer” (1954) seemed to me marvellous. The | 
portraits, different from the landscapes, are summary, | command- — i2 43 
ing statements, concentrating on a single impression of the baa = 
and suppressing details. One of the best is ‘ Portrait of Dinora ’. 
Bomberg died in 1957, but that part of his life which is an artist’ 5 Sp 
career seems to be only j oe beginning. 9) Ri eae 
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from Peleg ing large, patty because the cantons are jealous mite 
want their own capitals to be important; but it is conscious policy 
not to make the capital a metropolis. It means there are no big 
cities, no dead land, no public squalor, Of course Switzerland 
is rich—so rich that it tries to conceal the fact as much as it 
can—but I do not think that money is the explanation of this 
high standard of decency in urban life: it is rather a strong 
traditional social discipline. Everything is spread ‘out widely— 


It is odd that the English are rather disconcerted by such — 
perfection: they do not approve of it. They are inclined to sneer 
at the Swiss for being smug and neat; but the Swiss face the fact _ 
that they live in towns, and make them agreeable places to live in. ie 
It is a pity that the countries which are now developing and will | tebe 
go farther towards excessive urbanization cannot take a look at 
Switzerland. ASS 
Again, there is the atkestion of the half-way howse, ‘the people — 
who are still partly farmers keeping their hold on the land and 
partly working in industry, They want to keep their farms but 
they do not want to depend on them for income, and so the 
women and the old people carry on with the farm work, The 
motives for this, I think, are the fear of urban unemployment and 
the memory of food rationing; people want to keep their food-+. i°>. 
supply while they at the same time earn a better income er i eae 


es 
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they could earn as farmers. oe 
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Country Papple 4 inka; Jobs” 7h 
Papeete 


In Germany and in many parts of Europe fs is a tend 
for country people now to do two jobs. Factory work is combit 
with part-time farming on a large scale. This means a 
better sort of relationship between country life and 
than we have in Britain, Another interesting thing 
is the movement into the villages of small. engineering ; n 
machine-part industries based on oar electrical “powse ek t 
capstan lathe. This is it : rc 


structure. It is efficient it 
employed in the villages. I 
the problems of the old | 
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ally big cities. In these 
countries they still think 
that a city with a million 
population has prestige, 
when town planners in 
Europe have just decided 
that the maximum effi- 
ciency size is much 
smaller, But we cannot 
teach them anything about 
it—we who cannot even 
plan Oxford! 

In the underdeveloped 
countries people flock into 
the towns; often they go 
back to the country after 
a time because they find 
no work, Some _ recent 
studies of India have 
shown the percentages of 
people who go back after 
looking for jobs for several 
weeks. In the Middle East 
one can see Arabs packed ~ 
into buses from the remote 
villages in the marshes, 
going off to mud huts in 
the Baghdad slums, In 
Latin America, in Caracas 
and Rio, people go to the 
towns not because there are jobs there but because the villages 
are too poor: actual starvation exists. In Africa there is a 
tremendous movement into the cities, People are now moving 
much too fast from the point of view of the city but much too 
slowly to relieve rural poverty. The city does not provide a home; 
the village cannot provide a livelihood; so in Africa there is the 
gigantic waste of temporary migration between the town and the 
village. This happens all over Africa, but it happens elsewhere 
too: in Turkey, for example, it is regarded as a sort of exploit to 
go to the city to work for a few months and earn some money, 
and then come back home. The economist says this is economic 
progress, this is the industrial revolution; but that is just what 
it is not. There is not enough industrial employment in most of 
these countries: the city cannot offer enough. What happens is 
that the under-employment in the village just shifts to the town. 

The economists prove that migration from country to town is 
right and necessary in the interests of economic progress. They 
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‘The Swiss face the fact that they live in towns, and make them agreeable places to live in’: a view of Berne, 
the Swiss capital 


see that the demand for food does not expand as fast as the 
demand for other things, and they also see that agriculture 
continually tends to become more efficient, to produce more 
per man, so that farming can always reduce its labour force, 
and its labour can move into other industries where it is better 
paid, In this I think they are right. What is wrong in their 
approach is that they are still regarding- that as the dominant 
reason affecting the movement between country and town. They 
go on proving this well-proved theorem when it is no longer 
really relevant to our total picture. The sociologist sees something 
which is also true: that the people who leave the village are the 
young, the enterprising, and the more intelligent—this has been 
proved statistically in Holland. It means that the villages have 
too large a proportion of old people, that social life is im- 
poverished. The sociologists have drawn attention to the differen- 
tial aspects: it is not only a question of how many people go, 
but a question of what kind of people go. These points of view 
are both valid, but they are irrelevant in that now 
what happens over most of England and most 
advanced countries is the movement into towns to 
work, but back to the country to live—a wastage of 
manpower. 

The answer must lie surely in making the cities 
more attractive in themselves, more agreeable to 
live in, and not so unashamedly commercial as 
London is. But we have no academic disciplines 
now which enable us to deal with our problems. For 
example, the sociologist says it is bad if all the 
young people leave the village, but no one says it is 
bad if all the young people are moving to and fro in 
millions every day—and taking two hours to do it. 
In other words, no one has really studied that aspect 
of our new urban exodus, Our planning legislation 
does not seem to be adapted to our present problems. 
It seems adapted to, say, the conditions of the 
nineteen-twenties when the problems were much less 
serious, We now have this antithesis between the 
people getting out of London and the other great 
cities and the people getting out of the poor, remote 
districts, Mankind’s answer to planning is to find a 
way out of being planned, and so it finds this waste- 
ful way out. We have neither the academic training 
nor the government organization to help us to think 
about this. The problems are too big for us. 

—Third Programme 
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E are living today in an age of scientific achievement 

“when the material products of the new thinking— 

rockets to the moon, detergents, vaccines, electronic 

computers, and colour television—pour out, at an 
ever-increasing rate, to ameliorate our life. Yet the men whose 
ideas make these things possible, the scientists all busily working 
together at the great edifice of technological achievement, con- 
stantly find themselves raising up a modern Tower of "Babel 
where the people outside cannot understand the people inside 
and the scientists inside cannot understand each other. 

This is a comparatively new thing. When Newton wrote his 
work Optiks in 1704 he wrote in plain English, For example, he 
described his ideas about atomic structure like this: 

It seems probable to me, that God in the beginning formed 
matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles; 
of such sizes and figures and with such other properties, and 
in such proportions to space, as most conduced for the end for 
which he formed them; and that these primitive particles being 
solids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them; even so very hard, as never to wear or break 
in pieces. 

Theoretical physicists do not write about atomic structure like 
that now. A century and a half after Newton, and little more 
than 100 years ago, T. H. Huxley started Nature, the weekly 
journal of general science. This was designed to inform the 
ordinary educated reader about what was going on in the world 
of natural philosophy. Today, it is a trade journal, far too 
technical to be read with comprehension by anyone other than a 
professional scientist, and even then no single scientist will | 
understand more than part of it. - 


A General Metamorphosis 
This incomprehensibility is part of the general metamorphosis _ 


that has turned the society of 100 years ago into the quite 


different society of today, Surtees, writing about John Jorrocks, 
the comic grocer, bumping across the hunting fields of nineteenth- 


century England, speaks about things and ideas that have today 


almost completely disappeared, And the change in the relation- 
ship between scientific ideas and the society in which they operate 
has been equally complete. A short century ago everything was 
quite different. Today, even though few people can understand 
what scientists write, the community as a whole readily accepts 


their conclusions as gospel; then, the British Association, for one, - 
- was hard at work trying to persuade people who mattered in the 


community that science was a way of reaching meaningful and - 
constructive conclusions. When, in 1844, William Buckland, Pro- 


fessor of Geology at Oxford, published a treatise about the age 


of the Earth and was provided by the British Association with 
an opportunity of announcing his conclusions, the people who 
heard him could readily understand what he was saying but’ 
many of them were not then prepared to accept scientific evidence 
as evidence. The Dean of York, in fact, issued an angry reply 
entitled ‘ A Remonstrance upon the Dangers of Peripapetic Philo- 
sophy* and argued that the fossils found in the various rock 
strata could not have any relation to the Earth’s gradual aging 
since—as everyone knew—they had all been created complete 
in one day and were the remains of animals that were drowned 
in the Flood! The words used by the scientists of those days 
could be understood by anyone but their ideas seemed incom-. 
prehensible. And so the British Association of that time set out 
to interpret the idea of science, to show that it was logical and 
rational, and to gain acceptance, in a society educated otherwise, 
of the idea that the cultivation of sciences should be encouraged. — 

There is no need for the British Ps rg to do this now, 
when the government itself spends £300,0 a year on science . 
and, eecresding to an American researches *50,000 scientific and — 


‘Suspended; but to a physicist “* plasma ’ 


_the savant’s problem was t 


- find the sage who could 


and 60, 000 new scientific te ad 100, 000 jee re sane 


_ — 


come out as well, The trouble is—and this is the problem fan < 
the British Association of. today wants to Beye ; there: ala are, 
need for an interpreter for thas scxentific babel. _ ein iegeh Pee 
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insidious” Incomprehenstbility Bike a 
Incomprehensibility can grow insidiously, ‘First of all, the ; 

scientist does nothing worse than write ‘ affirm’ or “allege” Ors 

‘assert’, or perhaps * aver ’, ‘claim ’, ‘contend’, “ declare ’, 

‘intimate’ or ‘state’ when he ‘means ‘say’, Instead of * “much? 

he writes “a considerable amount of ’ or perhaps ‘a great deal 

_ of’, “a large quantity of” or even ‘a major proportion of’, and 

his | prose is ornamented with such phrases as ‘ circular in outline’ 
“complex in character ’, ‘large i in size’, ‘next in order’, nade 

most popular of all—‘red in colour’. ” His meaning, | however, : ee 

is still apparent. The next stage is more sinister. He finds that 

special words, properly constructed either on a classical basis i “ 

or otherwise, and consequently still intelligible, are useful, This — 

is, of course, to be expected, If an ultimate particle of matter is 

to be a unit of negative electricity, it is not unreasonable to call 

it an ‘electron’. And when an exceptional particle is discovered — 


that is a positive unit of electricity instead of a negsrive.: one, ate 


is perhaps excusable to dub ita‘ positron’, - 4 
These words are of practical utility and it is no more unreason- ux 
able to expect people who take an interest in science to under- 
stand what they mean than it is to expect educated men and — 
women interested in the structure of the English language to — 
understand what a gerund is, But where the scientist begins to _ 
head for confusion is when, like Humpty Dumpty, he takes 
perfectly ordinary words and tries to make them mean not what — 
he has been taught at school they do mean but what he wants 
them to mean. The chemist wants ‘precision’ and ‘ accuracy * 
to mean special and different things. For example, ‘ precision ’ bs ek 
is to mean that every ume he does an experiment he gets the — 
same result, while ‘ accuracy’ implies that the result is right. The | SHEA, 
dictionary makes no such distinction. The physicist says ‘hot’, 
not when he means hot but when he means radio-active; and 5 Te 
he is aggrieved at not being understood, Soon, by imperceptible = = — 
steps, the stage is reached when one kind of scientist uses a word ts 
to mean one thing and another kind of scientist uses the same 
word to mean something quite different. For example, to a 
biologist ‘ plasma ’ is the liquid i in which the blood corpuscles are Sk ont 
is electrified gas. And ~~ 
so the different kinds of scientists grow away from each other —Ss— 
just like prehistoric tribes which once shared the same grunts: > ee 
and clicks but which, as the areas they occupy separate, do’ 30 shoes 
no longer. seca 


Too Much Taformatiin a : 
But even the members of a single scientific ne 
immune from the pervasive spread of incomprehension. ’ 
danger arises from the fog and confusion of plethora. There 
too much published and the hee of pat are . 
the shingle. Printing came la 


difficulty was the long and 


wisdom lay. Printing was 
started, like the Sorcerer’ 
- The publication of f 
called, is today: an ac 


the ‘yohume of. the ct 
immense. It foflows, the: 


it all, he cannot even hope to read everything concerning his 
own speciality, and since it is an accepted iti 
paper to refer to a dozen or so other par 
and descriptions of what you are talking about are to be found, 
it is not surprising that incomprehensibility rises up like a fog. 
It must not be thought, however, that scientists allow them- 
selves to be stifled without a struggle. Nobody likes to see the 
value of money fall, although we should all like, ourselves, to 
receive more pay. In the same way, it would be asking too much 
to expect the ambitious young scientist to forbear to publish 
or, when he does publish, to write in anything other than the 
; accepted private language of science. But when things become 
Bis too confused, some measure of help is at hand. 
| Less than twenty years ago it was found that penicillin could be 
manufactured wholesale by putting the appropriate microbe, peni- 
; cillium notatum, into a tank and agitating and aerating it in a 
more or less controlled fashion. This was the beginning of what 
has since grown into a large and important branch of applied 
science now called ‘ industrial microbiology’. The development of 
this field of science has been accompanied by the emergence of 
its own specialized literature. And already the industrial micro- 
biologists, besides having lost touch with most other biologists, 
are losing touch with each other in an embarrassment of published 
words. Like members of other and older specialities before them 
the industrial microbiologists are showing their advancing sophisti- 
cation by throwing off a number of new breeds of scientific 
communicators. There are the “ symposiasts ’ who edit great books 
called, say, Perspectives in Biology and Medicine; there are the 
* advancists ’ who bring out Advances in Applied Microbiology, 
and there are the ‘ progressivists’ who father. such volumes as 
_ Progress in Industrial Microbiology. But these are specialists 
trying to interpret one part of science to other scientists who 
specialize in a different branch. The British Association, whose 
object it is to combine the cultivators of science with the culture 
of the times, is today focusing its attention on the problem of 
interpreting science to non-scientists. One facet of this campaign 
is the publication by the British Association of a bi-monthly 
magazine in place of their previously rather stodgy quarterly. 


A Matter of Translation 
It will be interesting to see whether the editorial board of the 
British Association will achieve their purpose by adding one more 
to the 50,000 scientific and technical journals already published. 
Learned men may understand the language of science and yet 
prove to be bad interpreters. The managers of the new magazine 
A have three difficult and non-scientific things to do before they 
can succeed. The first of these is the least difficult: it is to 
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translate the scientific wotds into English or, if it can be done, 
make the words themselves become English. After all, linoleum 
and carburettor are now common speech, so are isotope and 
penicillin and TNT, and gibberellic acid and deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA for short) soon will be. The next part of the task is 
to choose for translation from the inchoate advancing lava-flow of 
science those aspects that are worth translating. There are as 
many enthusiasts who are prepared to be excitedly tedious about 
their specialist hobby-horses in the scientific world as there are 
in the worlds of politics, sport, or flower-arranging. Many scienti- 
fic discoveries that seem important to their discoverers are not 
worth general discussion. It is a fallacy to assume that all scientific 
truths are equally important. The second problem for the British 
Association editors is, therefore, that of selection. 


Public Attention Ebbs and Flows 

The third problem is the most difficult of all. With 300 years 
of scientific eminence behind him, Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, pointed out that the reason why certain 
ideas at once strike root in society and others do not is unknown. 
Darwin’s ideas on evolution were instantly famous; Mendel’s 
theory of genetics was neglected for a generation. A community 
will grasp one idea about clothes, about painting or music, and 
resist another. The public attention ebbs and flows unpredictably. 
What it is that makes Parkinson’s Law and 1066 and All That 
famous overnight? Why is the public attitude favourable towards 
the addition of chlorine to drinking water but not to the addition 
of fluorine? 

‘The scientific literature’? means today everything good or 
bad, important or unimportant, that. is written by professional 
scientists. The problem the British Association have set themselves 
is to find interpreters—people able to use this unreadable litera- 
ture as their Hollinshead so that the plot of today’s great scientific 
play strikes home. And what a number of actors there are in the 
play. Glancing through the programme of this year’s British 
Association meeting, one’s eye falls first on the stars. A soliloquy 
by Professor Bondi on ‘The Structure of the Universe’ or 
Professor Burn reflecting on psychic energizers in a piece entitled 
‘The Action of Nicotine and the Pleasure of Smoking’ will hold 
the attention of any audience. But soon the stage fills up; from 
one side comes talk of ‘ Armorican orogany ’, from another ‘ in- 
herited oxaluria’ is mentioned. Characters flit in and out crying 
of ‘ high molecular polyorganosiloxanes ’ and ‘ the Plio-Pleistocene 
coastlines of southern Britain and their bearing on the Eustatic 
hypothesis ’. The voices of the scientific interpreters rise and fall, 
but the problem for even the most attentive listener is to keep 
them from merging into a uniform murmur of ‘ rhubarb, rhubarb ’. 

—Third Programme 


Writing a New Prehistory of Man 


By GLYN DANIEL 


T is only fifteen years since a distinguished American scien- 
tist made a discovery that has revolutionized archaeology. 
His name was Willard F, Libby, and at the time he was 
Professor of Nuclear Physics at Chicago. His discovery was a 
by-product of research in chemistry and physics. Libby found out 
that living organic matter contained carbon in two forms: Carbon 
12, carbon with the atomic weight 12, and Carbon 14, carbon with 
the atomic weight 14. He found, moreover, that Carbon 14 is 
radioactive—that is to say it disintegrates when the organic matter 
dies and it disintegrates at a constant rate. Libby worked out that 
ie _ half the Carbon 14 in organic matter that had died would have 
disintegrated in about 5,500 years—to be precise, 5,568 years, 
___ plus or minus thirty years. This is what is called the half-life of 
Carbon 14. 4h8 
_-- When one collects dead Sa. an excavation, 
material like charcoal or bones, and it to a radiocarbon dating 
} y, the scientists and technicians there do not just measure 
of Carbon 14 present and then give one a date. What 
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they are concerned with is finding out the relative proportions of 
Carbon 12 and Carbon 14 in the material; if there is only half 
the original amount of Carbon 14 then it is a scientifically ascer- 
tained fact that that organic matter ceased to live 5,568 years ago. 
If there is only a quarter, then it ceased to live about 11,000 years 
ago. Libby’s discovery gave archaeologists a key to dating the past 
that they had not hitherto dreamed possible—a key to a method 
which was precise and impartial and scientific and did not depend 
on factors of archaeological interpretation. 

How had archaeology dated the past before Libby’s great dis- 
covery? Thefirst man-recorded dates are from the first dynasties 
of Egypt and Sumeria, that is to say 3000 B.c. Man’s own record- 
ing of his own past goes back only 5,000 years. This did not 
matter when it was thought that man had been in existence only 
a little longer than that. Archbishop Ussher, in the seventeenth 
century, suggested that the world and man had been created in 
4004 B.c. If the world and man were only 6,000 years old, it did 

(continued on page 384) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 31—September 6 


Wednesday, August 31 


The three Western commandants in Berlin 
protest to the Russian commandant about 
new restrictions on travel between the 
Eastern and Western sectors of Germany 


Mr. Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, protests to Belgium for 
failing to withdraw all her troops from 
the Congo by midnight last Monday 


The State of Emergency declared in South 
Africa after the shootings at Sharpeville 
in March is lifted 


Thursday, September 1 


Mr. Khrushchev says that he will lead the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York later this 
month 


Exceptionally heavy rain falls in London 


Friday, September 2 


United Nations troops in the Congo open 
fire for the first time after a number of 
them had been attacked by civilians near 
Thysville (80 miles from Leopoldville). 
Russian transport aircraft arrive in 
Leopoldville for the use of Mr. 
Lumumba’s government 


The sterling area’s gold and convertible 
currency reserves rose last month by 
£27,000,000 


Saturday, September 3 


The seamen on unofficial strike agree to the 
offer of mediation in their dispute 


‘Tanganyika’s first representative govern- 
ment is sworn in with Mr. Julius Nyere 
as Chief Minister 


Sunday, September 4 


The General Council of the T.U.C., meeting 
in Douglas, Isle of Man, decides that in 
the conference’s debate on defence next 
Wednesday votes will be held both on 
the official policy and on the opposing 
view of Mr. Frank Cousins 


Monday, September 5 


President Kasavubu of the Congo an- 
nounces in a-broadcast that he has dis- 
missed Mr. Lumumba as Prime Minister 
and has appointed Mr. Ileo, President of 
the Senate, in his place. In a broadcast 
reply Mr. Lumumba declares the Presi- 
dent’s action illegal and denounces him 
as ‘a traitor to the Fatherland’ 


T.U.C. Conference opens 


Tuesday, September 6 


United Nations forces in the Congo shut 
down the radio station at Leopoldville; 


they close and guard many airfields in 
the country 


T.U.C. Conference accepts the need for 
disciplinary action against ‘ wild-cat’ 
strikes 


The American silver on exhibition 
which a photograph was published 
last week, Was Not, as stated, designed by the 
American patriot, Paul Reyere (1702-1754); but. some 
of the objects were by his sort who bore the same 
pame and lived from 1735 to 1818> 


in London, of 
on these pages 
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Cars held up at a check-point near Helmstedt, 110 miles 
west of Berlin, on the border of East and West Germany 
on August 31 after restrictions on travel between the two 
sectors had been put into force by the East Germans. The 
ban, designed to prevent people crossing from West 
Germany to attend meetings held in Berlin by refugees 
from Germany’s former eastern territories, was denounced 
as illegal by the Western ambassadors in Bonn 


Two Blackburn ‘ Buccaneer’ aircraft, in service with the 
for the annual Farnborough show. The public will be ac 


: i ae, 


Blackpool’s tower outlined with lights as part of -this 
year’s illuminations which were switched en last Friday 
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Women of the Baluba tribe arriving at a 
camp near Elisabethville, capital of the 
Congolese province of Katanga, on August 
31 to join the volunteer force set up by 
Mr. Kalonji, a tribal chief from the neigh- 
bouring province of Kasai. The capital was 
recently occupied by Congolese troops sent 


by Mr. pba the phe Minister, to Mr, Tshombe, President of Katanga Province, waving to people in the streets below during a 
BSserk ils authority OVee am ETOvINCe recent tour by helicopter of townships in the area of Elisabethville 


avy, arriving last weekend 
September 9, 10, and 11 


Ralph Boston winning a gold medal for the 

United States in the long jump at the 

Olympic Games on September 2. The 

length of the jump—27 feet, 74 inches— 
was an Olympic record 


Left: Peter Sne!l of New Zealand (No. 83) A view of the town of Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire, from _one of the bridges of the new 

winning the 800 metres race on September 2. Ross Spur motorway which is to be opened next month. The new road, which runs from 

Snell’s time was 1 minute, 46.3 seconds, near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, to Ross, passes through country of outstanding beauty; 
also an Olympic record it will ultimately join the Birmingham-to-Bristol mctorway 
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(continued from page 381) 
not much matter that man’s 
own recorded chronology did 
not go further back than 5,000 
years. But just over 100 years 
ago Darwin published his 
Origin of Species, and the work 
of Boucher de Perthes in the 
Somme gravels and of William 
Pengelly in caves at Torquay 
showed that man had a very 
great antiquity: 4004 B.c. was 
no longer possible. Man’s past 
stretched back much further 
than 6,000 years; it stretched 
back into the depths of 
antiquity, to a time when man 
used only crude stone imple- 
ments. 

The new question facing 
geologists and historians was: 
how far back? What new date 
could be suggested instead of 
4004? Sir Charles Lyell 
estimated the creation of man— 
man as a tool-making animal— 
at 100,000 years; the French 
archaeologist Gabriel de Mortillet’s estimate was 
230,000 to 240,000 years. These were guesses: 

‘guesses by the sort of people best qualified to 
make these guesses, but nevertheless guesses. One 
or’ two archaeologists have thought that one 
could improve on these guesses by calculating 
the rate of formation of deposits. General Pitt- 
Rivers, for example, did this on one occasion 
in Egypt. He noted the find-spot of a Neolithic 
axehead—a polished stone axe—found in the 
mud of the Nile delta, and by calculating from 
the rate of formation of Nile mud at the present 
day he deduced that the Neolithic period began 
at least 10,000 years ago. As we know today, 
thanks to Carbon 14, this was a surprisingly 
accurate estimate, but for years it was thought 
too long. The same sort of method—calculating 
from the rate of accumulation of deposits—has 
been used by archaeologists, working in the Near 
East, who were trying to push back dates beyond 
those of 3000 B.c. known from written sources. 

The French archaeologist Ghirshman_ calcu- 
lated the date of the early occupation of Sialk in 
Iran on the basis of the thickness of accumulated 
debris. Sialk had four main periods of occupa- 
tion; Sialk IV, the most recent period, was dated 
by historical methods to 3000 B.c., plus or 
minus 200 years. Below Sialk IV, and therefore 
before 3000 B.c., were seventeen successive 
layers of mud or collapsed mud-brick huts, 
forming in all twenty-eight metres of deposit. 
Ghirshman allowed seventy-five years for each 
of his levels (today such mud-brick huts seem to 
last about 100 years) and calculated that the 
beginnings of his site—the beginings of Sialk I 
—was 4300 B.c., plus or minus 200 years. This 
was a rough-and-ready method of calculation; 
and when one reads in general books written 
before the last war that the beginnings of settled 
life in the most ancient Near East dated from 
the fifth milliennium B.c. such a statement is 
based on rough-and-ready calculations like these. 
I am trying to emphasize that our new method 
of dating by Carbon 14 is not merely new; it is 
revolutionary in that it is exact, The Geiger 
counters of the radiocarbon laboratories have 
replaced the rough-and-ready guesses. 

Establishing a dated chronology for prehistoric 
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Part of the Carbon 14 dating equipment in the British Museum’s research laboratory 


Europe was an even more difficult task than 
doing so for the Near East. In the Near East 
there were human dates 5,000 years ago, but in 
the British Isles there were no real dates until 
the two reconnaissances. of Julius Caesar in 55 
and 54 B.c. The method used by archaeologists 
for dating the prehistoric barbarians of Europe 
was by establishing correlations with the dated 
culture sequences in the Near East. A system of 
cross-dating between Mesopotamia and Egypt 
on the one hand and Crete and Greece on the 
other was laboriously built up, and then these 
dates were extended into central Europe and 
eventually to northern Europe and the British 
Isles. Naturally the further one goes from the 
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dated centre of this chronology 
in the east Mediterranean the 
more unreliable the system be- 
comes, and there were not really 
any firm dates in the prehistory 
of northern Europe before 1400 
B.c., when traders from the 
Minoan and Mycenean worlds 
bartered blue-green beads of 
faience made in the east Medi- 
terranean to southern Britain, 
for example. When one finds in 
Professor Piggott’s book The 
Neolithic Cultures of the British 
Isles, published only six years 
ago, the statement that the 
Neolithic in Britain started 
about 2000 B.c. this is a rough- 
and-ready estimate by the per- 
son best qualified at the time 
to make the estimate—based on 
what then seemed probabilities 
about the duration of the cul- 
tures that lay- behind the dated 
Early Bronze Age culture with 
its imported faience beads of 
1400 B.c, 

The phrase ‘ rough-and-ready estimate’ may 
seem to some an unhappy one, and I want to 
stress that I am not using the phrase in any 
pejorative or denigratory sense, The situation 
has been this: before 1859 man’s past was dated 
by guesses based on Genesis; from 1859 onwards 
until the appearance of geochronological tech- 
niques it has been based on the best we could do 
—calculating backwards from the known his- 
torical dates of 3000 B.c. in the Near East, and 
trying to work from these calculations across the 
world to Europe and India and China. 

What has been happening gradually over the 
last half-century is that a system of archaeo- 
logical chronology based on calculations from 


An aerial view of Windmill Hill, near Avebury 
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Py ee Palaeolithic cave artists of Lascaux and 
Altamira. Some people have been suspicious of 3 


the technique of radiocarbon dating, and indeed 
- there is 3 4 


to mark the final phase of the Ice Age, to 


re moving away from the experi- 
- of this ee In the second 


BR all. Where there was Pabastntc validity 
f a by other geochronological means, there 


nian Lecture before the Royal Society : 
| out two parallel tables—one with dates 


bition 14, satay hardly any variation 
all, and there could be no more impressive 
mstration of the validity and usefulness of 
adiocarbon technique. 


a Patterns 

i _ My third point is this. For a while we had 
only one or two dates determined by Carbon 14 
relating to any particular field of archaeology; 


vexteat that we can see sera patterns 
emerging. I believe it is fair to say that now most 
archaeologists realize that when significant 
patterns emerge from radiocarbon dating, and 


‘margin of error in the dates inherent ¢vem if these patterns clash with our existing 


in the laboratory methods involved. When one — archaeological dates, it is the radiocarbon dates 


yee a radiocarbon date given as something plus ~ 
or minus 150 years it is just as though we were 
_ saying the date of some event in the thirteenth 
century A.D. was 1250 plus or minus twenty-five _ 


years” because | our sources did not enable us to_ 


refine the date more, ‘ 

Ve eitieioea. ae Carbon 14 Dates 

3% Apart from. criticism of this margin of error, 
Eee} has been criticism of some of the dates 
because they seemed much at variance with pre-_ 


is was true in the early, dates of Carbon 14 © 


- daboratory. technique, that there was too much © 
a riation between different specimens dated from — 
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that are the facts—the facts of the new pre- 
Sbsiory which is being written at the moment. 

Among the main revisions of our archaeo- 
iguical™ thinking resulting from the gradual 
~ accumulation and publication of the new 
"Patterns of Carbon 14 dates are, first, that we 


now have, at long last, a chropoleae for pre- 
= Columbian America, a chronology going well 


_ back: ‘before the date in the first century A.D, pro- 


~ duced by Douglass’s tree-ring counting. We have 


aie for the first appearance of man in America 
there. We also now have some real idea of the 
| of settled life and agriculture in the 
_ most ancient Near East. Dr. Kathleen Kenyon’s 


_ excavations at Jericho provided material which 


by radiocarbon determination suggests clearly 
_ that the beginnings of settled life in Palestine go 


context. Only a few months ago Pro- back to the eighth millennium s.c. A date of 


r Stuart Piggott called one radiocarbon date > 7300. B.c., plus or minus 210, gives, to quote 


toric site in southern England Dr. 


Kenyon’s words, “for the first time... a 


_ This phrases; See eed: ee) stave 
many scientists, Bactipalaity those work-. clati y point for the transitiona g 
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_ man’s development into a civilized being’. 

From evidence here and elsewhere in the Fertile 
2G mt from Egypt to Iran it would appear 
that the transition from food-gathering to food- 


“When Professor Piggott refers production—what the late Professor Gordon 
14 date as archaeologically un- ‘Childe called the Neolithic Revolution—took 
place ‘perhaps around 10000 Bc—a_ date 
ae ously near the date which General Pitt- . 


| suggested on flimsy evidence fifty or more 


mow seems clear, too, that the earliest 
ant farmers in the Balkans, Greece, and the 
tral Mediterranean go back to the fifth mil- 
im B.C. In France and the British Isles the 
- peasant farmers—the beginning of the Neo- 

—date from the second half (or the last 
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The type. site that gave its name to our earliest _ 
British Neolithic culture was Windmill Hill, — 


near Avebury in Wiltshire. There have just been 


published the Carbon 14 dates determined by — 
the British ‘Museum Research Laboratory from 


material provided by Dr. Isobel Smith ‘during ‘ 


her 1957-58 excavations at Windmill Hill. An 


occupation surface sealed beneath the bank of 


the outer ditch gave 2950 B.c., plus or minus 
150, while ‘primary silting in he ditches of the — 


camp gave 2570 B.c., plus or minus 150. At long _ 


last we have exact and impartial dates for our 


British Neolithic. 


In the Near East, in Europe, and in Britain 


it is now clear that until recently our dating for 


the Neolithic had been too short, and we are 


now having to adjust our chronology. Those 
who thought that there was a conflict between 
archaeological and Carbon 14 dating are now 
realizing—and this is only a matter of the last 
twelve months—that this conflict has been re- 
solved. It never really existed if one appreciated 


that the archaeological dates were approxima- — 
tions, estimates, guesses. While it is still only — 


fifteen years since Libby made his discovery in 
Chicago, it is no exaggeration to say that radio- — 


carbon dating marks one of the most important — 


developments ever made in archaeology, and 
its results become published and — 
analysed, we are writing in the middle of the 


that, as 
twentieth century a new prehistory of man. 
—Third Programme 


Bandstand Trumpeter 


Give me a pint of water, boys— 
I'll blow the glory of the Lord, 
Ill crystallize the day and blow 
Diamond, icicle and sword; 


And music in a swathe of light 
Shall rearrange the roaring grass, 
The birds shall gutter silently 
And movement fossilize in glass; 


The ape shall bare its skeleton 
And gibber, barrelling the breeze, 
While notes as white as pentecost 
Singe the silence from the trees; 


And notes the cockatoo shall scream 
Like silver pencils write the day 
And furry notes like humming birds 
And pebbled notes, and I shall play 


Notes that like the sperm of light 

Fly to fertilize the void, 

Until the silence walks with me 

And lives with me, and calls mé God. 
MicHAEL BALDWIN 


oi 
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AN EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 7 


*Mélancolie’ by Gilles Boinet (France) 


Four photographs from the fifty-first annual 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photo- 
. graphy on view at the R.W.S. Galleries, 

a oe mates it 6-27 Conduit Street, London, W.1, until 
‘Daily Toil? by S. S. Samuels (Manchester) October 1 


pptmneaeanomoncepose 


‘Evening Impression’ by P, R, S, Wilkinson (Twickenham) ‘The Wave Rider’ by Dr. F. R. Neubert (Guernsey, C.I.) 


i The Geapoalibie Society ; This i is wrong and quite inadequate. He is here 
_ Sir,—In his letter printed in THE LISTENER — “groping after a definition of form, which he 
~ of August 25 Sir John Benn tries hard to defend Will find treated exhaustively in Mr. Burke’s 

the investment policies of the insurance com- : _ Counter-Statement, chapter entitled ‘ Lexicon 


Letters to the Editor 


panies. He assures us that the public interest is — 
- one of the factors constantly in the minds of © 
- insurance directors when investments are being” 
- made. Yet we find huge insurance funds backing ~ 
_ the property companies whose operations aré _ 


currently adding to the heartbreak of thousan 


- of rent-paying Londoners. One major Life Office 
has just taken a 10 per cent. share in a property 


_ company. 


Again, quoting Sir John: ‘ Eighty insurance 
companies, acting freely and in competition, 
ensure that the power of investment is very 
widely spread, whereas if this were subject to 
central direction or control it could easily lead 


to restrictions and abuse’. 


A good example of this central direction, the 
existence of which Sir John denies, occurred 
the other day when by decision of the insurance 
offices’ powerful Investment Protection Com- 
mittee, twelve insurance companies ‘vetoed a 
£2,188,000 hand-out of shares in the Thorn 
Electrical Industries Group’. (I quote from the 
Daily Express of August-27, 1960.) I am not 
concerned with the merits of the action but 
solely with the proof it provided of central 
direction. 

Perhaps Sir John knows more about the in- 
yestment side of the insurance business than he 


* has chosen to reveal to us.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.8 ALAN GRIFFITHS 


Three Ways to Shakespeare 


Sir,—May I, as an ‘inquiring layman’, be 


- permitted to make some comment upon Mr. 


George Watson’s talk ‘Three Ways to Shake- 
speare’, as published in THE LisTENER, August 
Dae 

For formal dramatic criticism, or the treat- 
ment of the play-as-play, there are three major 
sources, These are: (1) Kenneth Burke; (2) 


Francis Fergusson; (3) John Dover Wilson, 


Professor Dover Wilson’s studies in Hamlet are 
surely well known, and his definitive What 
Happens in Hamlet supersedes most other evalu-. 
ations in English criticism. As it happens, Pro- 
fessor Fergusson also analyses Hamlet, but his 
study places the play in perspective of the 
Western cultural tradition of drama; and it 


- complements Dover Wilson’s internal struc- 


tural analysis by providing an external formal 
basis (or archetype?). This brings us to form, 


and in consequence to Mr. Kenneth Burke. The 
_ introduction to Burke’s Shakespearean criticism ~ 


must be through his crucial study: Othello: an — 
_ Essay to Illustrate a Method. This essay presents 
a comprehensive, but clearly detailed exposition — 
of the method of * dramatism ’ , along with an 
"Mr. ere asks for ‘formal analysis’ yet 
define or even mention a 
ut his article. ; 
y, after all, was there first: 
pectations...and it conditi 
of what is said on the st 
‘Sor BSpropos a ee 


" Rhetoricae ’, and in illustration of his theory of 
form, Mr. Burke has written a small, practical 
tour ‘de force of an essay, entitled ‘ Antony in 
Behalf of the Play’, which is the only example 
of its kind. 

Here then is the ‘fourth school’ of criticism 


_ which Mr. Watson adduces as a future develop- 


ment; and Professor Knights is no nearer to its 
actuality than the Bradley-Morgann ‘school’ 
ever was, nor will moral evaluation ever manage 
to bridge the abyss between criticism using an 
external ethical standard as criterion, and that of 
the practical formal—dramatic criticism of the 
play-as-play. In his final paragraph Mr. Watson 
alludes to Shakespearean ‘truth’ as it is defined 
through ‘characters’. He seems unaware that 
he is here using the yocabulary and method of 
the ‘character’ critics. How does Mr. Watson 
propose to differentiate between the true dicta 
of Shakespeare-qua-Shakespeare and the dicta 
of the characters in the plays? Eliminate all 
character-perspective—what’s left? Shakespear- 
ean ‘truth’, whatever that may be, is defined not 
alone by words, or thematic statement, but by 
the outcome of the entire action of the whole 
play, in conjunction with the outcome of the 
action of all the plays in the canon. 

What Mr. Watson seems ultimately to be 
seeking is the same goal for which criticism 
Strives, and that is the exposition of the meaning 
of meaning.—Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, N.1 JouN LEaHY 


Paper-back Books 
Sir,— With reference to your interesting corre- 
spondence on early paper-backs, the 6d. paper- 


-backs of Frederick Warne, Constable, H. R. 


Allenson, Ward, Locke and Co. are familiar to 
many readers, and it will be appreciated that 
cheap editions of Meredith, Dumas, Elizabeth 
Browning, Carlyle, Susan Ferrier, Dickens, etc., 
rendered considerable service to readers in their 
day. But how much more valuable must have 
been the 1d. paper-backs provided not only on 
subjects such as gardening, cookery, cricket, foot- 
ball, golf, cycling, and home management but 
on intellectual topics of another kind. 

I have in my possession a selection of Dicks’s 
Standard Plays of which, it seems, at least 305 
appeared. These were complete plays, and they 
came out, two at a time, every Saturday, price 
1d. each. There were many plays by William 
Shakespeare, and other authors represented in 
the series included Byron, Sheridan, Moore, 
Gay, Massinger, Addison, Vanbrugh, etc. Each 
play was sewn in an illustrated wrapper and the 


_ publisher was of the opinion that the plays 


would be wanted not only by the theatrical pro- 
ieee but by amateurs and the public in 


; ( : publisher, John Dicks of 313 Strand, 
London, advertised other cheap publications 
on the covers of the Standard Plays. He issued 
ednesdays a magazine called Bow Bells, 
1d., containing twenty-four large folio 


pages. of original matter by popular writers and 
about twelve illustrations by eminent artists. 
Simultaneously with Bow Bells he published 
another illustrated periodical entitled Every 
Week, which contained sixteen large pages and 
sold at $d. The publisher noted that this was 
the only 3d. periodical in England. He also pub- 
lished in weekly 1d. numbers The History and 
Legends of Old Castles and Abbeys, for which 
the historical facts were stated to be compiled 
from the most authentic sources and the legends 
and engravings written and drawn by eminent 
authors and artists. 

Dicks also drew attention on the covers of the 
Standard Plays to his list of books, ‘ the cheapest 
in the world’. He produced a series of English 
classics and novels at 6d. each and he began, 
October 13, 1873, the publication of a new illus- 
trated edition of the Waverley Novels ‘ from the 
original text with the original notes’, price 3d. 
for each complete novel. He also issued Bow 
Bells Handy Books at 3d., guides to etiquette for 
ladies and gentlemen; illustrated toy books for 
young children and Bow Bells Nursery Tales 
(illustrated by Messrs. Leighton Bros.) were sold 
at 4d. 

Dicks was the publisher of Reynolds news- 
paper and he also sold pictures and engravings. 
‘The Battle of Waterloo’ (Sir John Gilbert’s 
picture) could be obtained for 1d.; portraits of 
Gladstone and Disraeli were obtainable at 1d. 
the two, and likewise portraits of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess of Wales. 

Dicks had another shop at 70 Mortimer Street 
where he sold ‘the best English and Foreign 
Music, ancient and modern’, in Musical Trea- 
sures, a weekly publication, price 4d., songs and 
operas as well as musical instruments (e.g., a 
fine-toned harmonium at £5 5s.; a pianoforte at 
£27 6s., which could be had on a three-years’ 
hire purchase). 

How long John Dicks survived I do not know, 
but perhaps some reader can provide more in- 
formation about this enterprising person. 

Yours, etc., 

Auckland M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD 

New Zealand 


The Quest for the ‘Grosvenor’ 


Sir,—Dickens and Marryat are not the only 
novelists who found material in Mr. Kirby’s 
fascinating subject (THE LISTENER, August 25 
and September 1). Hugh Edwards’s enchanting 
version of this nineteenth-century tragedy, Ail 
Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s, published, I think, 
in 1932, has been broadcast three times, and I 
hope that we may hear it again.—Yours, etc., 

Hindhead E. WERGE THOMAS 


A Traveller in Czechoslovakia 

Sir,—I have read the talk ‘A Traveller in 
Czechoslovakia’ in THE LISTENER of August 
25 with great interest; is there any reason why 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett italianizes one of the most 
famous bridges of the world, the old Prague 
Charles Bridge, by calling it Carlos Bridge? 

Yours, etc. 


London, N.8 FreD EvANS 
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‘And that’s 
straight from the 
horse’s mouth” 


They’re just exchanging tips about the Zodiac! 
Saying what a brilliant performer this car is. In fact, 
they’re so eager to discuss the Zodiac’s form, they’ve 
almost forgotten about the winner of the 2.30! And 
even if you’re not a racing man, there’s so much to 
admire about the Zodiac: colour for those with an 
eye for it...comfort for those with a feel for it... 


ZODIAC 


- 


an engine that defies criticism from the most mechani- 
cally-minded you care to mention... and automatic 
transmission as an optional extra if you want the 
ultimate in driving luxury. Take their tip: put your 
shirt on the Zodiac and know what it feels like to 
come galloping down the straight to win — eyery 
time! 


£675 + £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.7.6 HEAVILY BACKED BY WORLD-WIDE 8089 SERVICE 
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The 


Betsy Sheridan’s Journal 
Edited by William Le Fanu. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM PLOMER 


IN THE SEVENTEEN-EIGHTIES Sheridan’s younger 
sister, living in England, wrote this journal in 


‘the form of ‘letters to her elder, married sister 


in Dublin. Her life with her father was not 
all roses. He was a retired and declining actor, 
self-important, quarrelsome and disgruntled. 
After his death she lived under the roof of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his wife. Both 
were good to her. Owing to their kindness and 
the brilliant man’s important political position, 
Betsy was enabled to mingle to some extent with 
smart, grand people. These made her conscious 
of her own dependent position and unflashy 
endowments, At the same time she was troubled 
by the odious behaviour of her other brother 
towards her and by possible threats to her happi- 
ness with her future husband, the amiable Henry 
Le Fanu. 

Personal preoccupations and family squabbles 
do nothing to spoil her letters, the spontaneous 
jottings of a lively and likeable young woman 
caught up for a few years with the fashionable 
world in London and at Tunbridge Wells and 
Bath. 
writes in 1789, ‘I will say as little as possible... 
The life of uniform vexation and disappoint- 
ment I have led for years has indeed been 
hitherto a painful one perpetually kept between 
dependence and unkindness ’. 

‘But her manners are too good to limit her 
letters to bellyaching; her natural grace and 
sprightliness prevail. A note on fashion: ‘ You 
may tell her as a friend gradually to reduce her 
Stuffing as Rumps are quite out in France and 
are decreasing here but cannot be quite given 
up till the weather grows warmer’. A front 
seat at the trial of Warren Hastings affords 
impressions of Burke, whose ‘ flow of language 
and force of imagination’ prevailed over 
his unpleasing manner; of Fox, whose manner 
was more taking than his voice; and, more 
emotionally, of “Our Brother’, dignified, 
animated, distinct. Her head was not turned by 
an ‘enquiring stare’ from the Prince of Wales 
at a grand supper in fancy dress: ‘I have had 
a peep at the Raree Show of the great world 
without trouble or risk, and not being young 
enough to have my brain turn’d shall enjoy my 
broil’d bone in Cuffe Street with as much 
pleasure as ever’. 

Modest, 
that her letters (which were read by Tom Moore 
for his Life of Sheridan) should at last be 
printed and deftly edited by a great-great- 
ent hew. iT 


- 


rt, Battle of Britain. Ey Edward Bishop. — 


e Battle of Britain, as G. M. Trevelyan has 
d of the age of Queen Anne, is no paro-— 
though it may be true to say, 
ts out, that to a generation 


a Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


‘With regard to my own affairs’, she - 


quick, unambitious, Betsy deserved — 


brought up in the complex and sinister climate 
of nuclear physics it is already becoming ‘an 
issue of dwindling emotional proportions ’. 
Nevertheless it remains a unique and mighty 
date in our history: a battle the like of which 
was never waged before and, as surely as Crecy 
and Agincourt, .will never be waged again. Like 
Trafalgar, it was not merely a great victory in 
itself; it was the torch that was to light, years 
_afterwards, the ultimate conflagration—a great 
means to a greater end. Other great battles, the 
Mindens, the Quiberons and the rest, may be 
commemorated with the right parochial pride in 
parades, squares and places apart, but the Battle 
of Britain alone shares, with Trafalgar, the high 
honour of being accorded its own national day 
of commemoration. 

Dwindling emotional proportions or not, it is 
certain that none of us who watched the 
battle being fought in the skies of southern 
England between July and the end of September 
1940 will ever forget it. Its uniqueness lies not 
merely in the fact that it was a mortal struggle 
for the survival of these islands; it was also the 
first great armed conflict ever to be fought here 
in full blazing view of the civilian population. 
For the first time in our history a housewife 
carrying her shopping basket could pause, look 
up into the sky and watch armed men engaged 
in the bloody business of exterminating each 
other; a farm labourer at harvest could, for the 
first time also, look up and see the victims of 
battle dropping into his barley. Above all, al- 
though older heads may have directed the many 
battles behind it, it was very much an affair 
of youth. It will always belong, indeed, to the 
young: the immortal few. 

It is pertinent to recall, as Mr. Bishop in 
fact does, the high importance of some of those 
other battles, not the least significant of which 
was that waged by Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Dowding to prevent the frail and diminishing 
resources of Fighter Command being squandered 
in the Battle of France. It still strikes a chill 
into the heart to be reminded that, between 
May 8 and May 18 1940, Fighter Command lost 
no fewer than 250 Hurricanes in France (Spit- 
fires were too precious to send), or two in every 
hour of daylight. It is recorded that the army, 
at the evacuation of Dunkirk, was much em- 
bittered at the R.A.F’s absence from that momen- 
‘tous occasion; but the stark fact remains that 
without Dowding’s decision to withdraw his 
fighters from France and husband his final re- 
sources—about a fortnight’s supply at the cur- 
rent rate of losses—there would have been no 
other battles left to fight. The same is true of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfred Truman and 
Lord Beaverbrook, who waged their own battles 
before and behind the scenes. 

Though by no means matching the epic theme 


with epic quality—the whole affair needs the 


_ Churchill touch—Mr. Bishop’s book has both 
_ “urgency and spirit. In spite of what has clearly 
' been. much assiduous research, it never gets 
_ bogged down with facts and figures; it nips 
_nimbly along rather in the manner of a well- 
‘tomas, ot well-edited newsreel. It is also 
vei often sardonic, occasionally near-bitter. 


Litienér’s Book Chronicle 


No doubt the future will give us better books 
about those eleven electric weeks of that immor- 
tal summer in southern England in 1940, but 
meanwhile anyone in danger of supposing the 
affair to be ‘an issue of dwindling emotional 
proportions * could do much worse than refresh 
his memory with this one. It will also do no 
harm to anyone, in the fashionably sour climate 
of those who mock patriots and grow angry in 
petty causes in their own parochial backwaters, 
to be reminded for a change of a big cause, of 
what Churchill called our finest hour. : 
H. E. BaTEs 


Four Absentees. By Rayner Heppenstall. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 13s. 6d. 


Mr. Heppenstall’s ‘absentees’ are his four 
friends, George Orwell, Dylan Thomas, Eric 
Gill, and Middleton Murry. Much of his book, 
however, is a loving detailing of his own rooms 
and moves in the seedier parts of north London: 
“There were candles stuck with their own wax 
to the mantlepiece . . . I had stained the floor 
with permanganate of potash . . The desk was 
a present from the Labour Party women’s 
organizer’. Of his cooking, also. He lived for 
some days on dollops of flour fried in lard, an 
excellent recipe, derived -from George Orwell, 
without which he might have starved. The theme 
is central to the book. For he and his friends 
stand out in English letters as the last of the 
Bohemians; the last, and in some ways the 
noblest. How it runs through the lives of Orwell, 
Dylan Thomas, and Heppenstall himself, the 
horror of possessions! Orwell indeed retained a 
few atavistic heirlooms of his Etonian past, 
especially a shooting-stick, which he seemed to 
think indispensable to the enjoyment of the 
countryside and with which, when for a moment 
his inherited prejudices got the better of him, 
he tried to brain the intoxicated Heppenstall. 
But Orwell’s own life was a prolonged attempt 
to find what one could do without; while 
Dylan Thomas stole underwear rather than 
possess his own and thought money such a 
shameful thing it must be instantly converted 
into drink. That they both seemed to have had 
a strong wish to destroy themselves is no doubt 
part of the same condition of mind. Heppen- 
stall himself, when a friend invited him.to buy 
himself a piece of furniture as a wedding present, 
chose a chair which was also a bookcase, a 
writing desk, and a bed, so solving at one stroke 
the whole problem of possessions. 
Heppenstall’s interest in Léon Bloy, as is plain 
from his book about him, sprang from Bloy’s 
mystique of poverty and wrath against the com- 
fortable men of letters. Why his own conversion 
to catholicism was abortive may, I think, have 
been because he felt beliefs to be another encum- 
bering kind of property. The experience _ has 
made him very acute on the psychology of 
belief. It is he, for instance, who pointed out 
the significant fact that in Graham Greene ‘to 
believe’ is an intransitive verb. Heppenstall once 
said that Bloy’s distinction was to have been the 
‘champion believer’ of his age, and of his four 
absentee friends Eric Gill and Middleton Murry 


were eae in the champion class t 


~ suasion, were certainly special to himself. The 


point about Murry, though, was that for the 


latter part of his life not only was he an ex- 


ponent of belief, he was also an object of it. 


“4 _ Heppenstall quotes a revealing little entry in 


Murry’s journal in which he remarks how in 
reconciling people ‘the virtue does go out of 
one’. It is plain from this, as from other evi- 
dence, that Murry sometimes thought of him- 
self as Christ. This indeed is what lies behind 
Heppenstall’s splendid story of the occasion 


when Murry, especially pleased with him for 


his dutiful behaviour, ‘rushed at me, folded me 
in his arms and started going over me with little 
nibbling kisses’. 
confusing agape and eros. But what one must 
remember is that if he had moments when he 
wondered if he were the Messiah, there were, 


as readers of his Community Farm know, people ~ 


all over England who were wholly convinced of 


it and wrote to tell him so. Heppenstall is very 
funny about Murry, but affectionate, judicious 
and ultimately respectful; and Murry, who had a 
lot to put up with from him, treated him with 
a resigned goodwill that does him great credit. 

The picture of Eric Gill seems less vivid; or 
it may be that I find it difficult to get over my 
own initial dislike. Gill’s exhibitionistic frank- 
ness about sex, the schoolboy indecency with 
which he talked about the holiness of the flesh, 
seem very disagreeable, an inverted priggish- 


ness distasteful in an adult. Heppenstall, though 


_ viding myself with ancestors ’, 


*y pesports and complaints. 


he found this side of him ridiculous, thought 
him noble, and found belief and even the 
‘magic’ of the Mass congenial in his company. 

Most of Mr. Heppenstall’s fellow Bohemians 
who survive seem to have added possessions to 
themselves in the form of beliefs, worldly posi- 
tion or scholarly skills; he remains the same 
mildly intransigent, unsanguine, unencumbered 
figure. I only hope he’ll go on writing memoirs. 

P. N. FurRBANK 


Napoleon’s Son. By André Castelot. 
Translated by Robert Baldick. 
Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 

When, in 1810, Napoleon married the Habsburg 

Archduchess Marie Louise, he characteristically 

summed up his two chief concerns: ‘I’m pro- 

and ‘ It’s a womb 

I’m marrying’. He needed dynastic respect- 

ability, and he needed a son and heir. Marie 

Louise, dutiful in this respect if in little else, 

duly gave birth to a son. This ill-fated young 


_ man, who bore in succession the titles King of 


Rome, Prince of Parma, Napoleon II, Prince 
Beanicis Charles and Duke of Reichstadt, died 
of tuberculosis at the age of twenty-one. His life 
is one of the most pathetic stories in French - 


history, and it has already been told by Octave 


Aubry and Baron de Bourgoing among others. 
The justification for a new biography of P’ Aiglon 
is that a large collection of letters to Marie 
Louise was discovered in Austria as recently as 
1957. By a sequence of ill chances only some 
of them are now available to scholars. They 
included 119 letters from 7 Aiglon to his mother, 
and 870 from his tutor, the pedantic Count von 
_ Dietrichstein, who was indefatigable in his 
M. Castelot has been enterprising in gaining 
- access to these new materials, and has used much 


as though Murry’s modes of belief, or svlf-per-— 


Murry was plainly, as often, 


: of Shen in fn latest Jake most Paehuitive bigs ; 
graphy. The result is no drastic reinterpretation 


of a story or of characters already fairly well 


known. The selfishness and fickleness of Marie 


Louise are even more heavily substantiated, as 


is the pathos of the young man’s own position. 
- The baby ‘ King of Rome’ 


pin) whom Napoleon 
saw the best hope of his dynasty’ s revival and 
on whom he doted, became a pawn in the final 
struggles between Napoleon and the Allied 
Powers, When his mother was sent to Parma 
to console herself in the arms of the one-eyed 


Count von Neipperg, the child was held in 


Vienna as a virtual prisoner of the Habsburg 
government. He was taught to speak German 
and every effort was made to turn him into a 
docile Austrian archduke. There was enough of 
the Napoleon in him to make him rebel vio- 
lently against his Germanic environment, and 
discover for himself the facts of his father’s 


-achievements which his mentors had sup- 


pressed. But the Bonapartist supporters of the 
eighteen-twenties were almost as irresponsible as 
Marie Louise herself, and he became as much 
the victim of their plots as of the machinations 
_of Metternich. 

M. Castelot tells the story eat: and with 
ample documentation from old and new sources. 
If his style is often that of the novelist rather 
than the historian (with Marie Louise heaving 
sighs and Napoleon feeling his heart beating 
wildly), it is a style not altogether inappropriate 
to the wistful and occasionally fantastic story 
which he has to tell. It ends, suitably enough, 
with the transference of the Eaglet’s body to 
German-occupied_ Paris in 1940. 

- Davin THOMSON 


Seventeenth-Century. Contexts 
By George Williamson. Faber. 30s. 


Of the eleven essays collected here two are pre- 
sumably new since they are undated. Both are 
on famous poems: one relates Donne’s ‘The 
Ecstasy’ to its neo-Platonic background, the 
other compares Milton’s Lycidas with other 
poetic tributes to Edward King. The remainder 
are reprinted from learned journals and all but 
one are twenty and more years old. All are on 
topics on which a great deal of work has been 
done since they were written and I find it 
difficult to understand why the author or his 
publishers wished to reprint, with virtually no 
alteration, essays which are, quite frankly, 
seriously out of date. A critical essay expressing 
a personal point of view can remain of interest; 
it may even gain interest from a certain period 
flavour. But Professor Williamson’s essays are 
not critical. They are concerned with literary 
history and particularly with the background to 
literature, the history of ideas. This is a field in 
which scholarship in this century, particularly i in 
America, has been very busy. 

Anyone who knows and values Professor 
Williamson’s articles, which have in many cases 
the praise of having opened up topics, must pro- 
test against the reprinting, for instance, of such 


an essay as the first, on ‘ Mutability, Decay and . 


Jacobean Melancholy ’ (1935), with no indication 
to the general reader that there exists a full treat- 
ment of the debate on the decay of nature (Victor 
Harris, All Coherence Gone, 1949), and no refer- 


ence to the standard book on the impact of the 
- new astronomy (F. R. Johnson, Astronomical 


Thought in Renaissance England, 1937). Again, 
in the essay on ‘Milton and the Mortalist 


ability. to follow through’. 


Saurat’s Reioon, ‘Mah. pee. Thinker : 
Ought this essay to be reprinted in “1960 with 
no reference to the fact that Professor Saurat _ 
republished his study in 1944 with a long addi- 
tional section on Milton and the thought of his — 
age, and with no reference to the work that has 
been done on Milton’s ‘ heresies’ in such books 
as Professor Kelley’s This Great Argument. It 
may be improper for me to complain that the 
long essay on the text of Donne’s poems (1940) 
gives no indication that any work has been done 
on the text since Grierson’s edition of 1912. But, 
in any case, this essay was old-fashioned when it 
appeared, since Professor Williamson’ discussed 7 
individual cruxes without reference to any 
general theory of textual transmission as if ae a 
bibliographical school had never existed, a 
_ Personally, I, and I imagine many workeri in 
the period, must be grateful ‘to Messrs, Faber 
and Faber for giving us in one volume valuable 
studies which we have had to search for in 
learned periodicals and take notes from. But I 
cannot see that any other purpose than the con- 
venience of a few scholars is served by this 
book, The general reader, wishing to deepen 
his knowledge of the context of seventeenth- — 
century poetry, who reads through these un- ~ 
compromisingly learned articles with their 
formidable footnotes and obscure references, is” 
not getting what he has a right to expect from 
scholars: authoritative surveys based on work ~ 


le 


ONT It 


\ that has. been done since he left his school or 


university, 
; HELEN GARDNER 


Administrative Vitality — 
By Marshall E. Dimock. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. _ 


It is rare to find an advocate of administrative 
vitality who has a good word to say for 
bureaucracy. Dr. Dimock belongs to this small — 
class, in spite of the fact that the sub-title of his 
book is ‘The Conflict with Bureaucracy ’. One — 
of the objects of his book, he tells us, is ‘to take 
a new look at the concept of bureaucracy in an 
attempt to identify those aspects of it that are 
basic to all successful administration’, He has 
achieved this object most successfully, and what 
he has to say on this aspect of his subject is — 
probably the best part of his book. 3 
~The term bureaucracy, as Dr. Dimock says, © 
‘is a respectable one that has fallen on evil days’. 
It is assumed, erroneously, that bureaucracy is to 
be found only in government offices, whereas it, — 
and its excesses, are encountered wherever 
management and administration occur. More- — 


‘over bureaucracy contributes to administrative — 


vitality just as much as enterprise does. ‘To rely — 
exclusively on one or on the other, or to carry ~ 
either to extreme, is to create a harmful im- 
balance in administration and hence in the 
economy’, ‘Enterprise is carried to extremes 
when administration is disorderly, where people — 
and programs are lost in a confusion of dupli- 
cating and overlapping. jurisdictions, objectives _ a 
are obscured by passing enthusiasms, and 
administrators are merely promoters with little “4 
‘Bureaucracy et oo) 
carried to extremes when emphasis is on spec 
‘regulations, and impersonality’, = 8 
_ What Dr. Dimock wants to discover. ish 
the best ares of hastanerins eat 


f © ‘ 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION 
TATE GALLERY 
Till SEPTEMBER 18 
Weekdays 10-8: Suns, 2-8 


Admission 3/6 
(Note late openings daily) 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 

Till SEPTEMBER 24 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues.. Thurs. 10-8 


’ Admission 1/6 


@ SITUATION 


BRITISH ABSTRACT ART 
1960 


The First Exhibition in Britain designed 
exclusively to meet the current trend 
in big pictures. Over 50 works on view. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


R.B.A. GALLERIES 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1 


2nd to 24th September 
10 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Open all day Saturdays 


Available in all high class Stores and Chemists. Write for address of nearest stockist to 


Sole Distributors in the U.K. GEORGE SPENCER & SON LTD;:. 


16 KYNANCE PLACE + GLOUCESTER ROAD - LONDON S.W.7 °°. - : 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST Mo dern 
Hearing 


200 PRIZES 
A free magazine for 


This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
the hard-of-hearing. 


WRITER, aims to discover new talent .. , beginners 
who can meet the ever-increasing demand by 

Editor—A. Edwin Stevens, 
B.A., (Oxon.) B.Sc. 


Admission 1/6d. 


IT SOUNDS 
LUDICROUS 


British editors for fresh material. By entering this 
competition—in itself, easy and interesting—you 
may well make a successful start in the writing 
of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the Ist Prize of Ten Guineas to the 200th 


Prize of ‘‘a lunch with THE WRITER'S editor’’, 
there are valuable awards to be won. You have 
every chance of winning one of these unique 
prizes . . . and of making real headway in 
profitable freelance writing. 


Write for full particulars: there is no ob- 
ligation. You will also receive a free copy of 
THE WRITER. Write now. 


THE WRITER 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


What of his future? 


With affection, care and 

securily, living in homely 

surroundings our children’s 
future is assured. 


During the past year this 
Voluntary Society has helped 
nearly 5,000 children 
(including spastics, diabetics, 
and maladjusted). 
LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 


e e e the idea of 
learning oil painting 
BY POST. True: but 


with the Hayward Veal 


Write to Modern Hearing 


Ref. F2, 
80, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


Course you really CAN. 


Write for details from— 


PITMAN 
COLLEGE 
OF ART 


O elusive 
Paul 
Jennings! 


HERE ARE 284 Jenningses in the 

London telephone directory, But 
he isn’t one of them. I once knew a 
regiment that had six Jenningses. 
But he wasn’t there either. 


Paul Jennings lives at East 
Bergholt, has a wife, children and a 
regular column (called Oddly Enough) 
in The Observer. If you don’t know 
him, it’s high time you did. 


( 


\ 


If you do know him don’t sit back 
just yet. I have a problem for you. 
Can you think of a better word than 
‘ elusive ’? 

You can’t call him ‘ incomparable ”. 
He positively invites comparison. He 
is, for example, as funny as twenty 
comedians and three times as en- , 
lightening. 


He isn’t inimitable either. People 
do imitate him. And not only his style 
—his Weltanschauung (or way of 
looking at the world) has had a 
considerable Einfluss (or influence). 


Early on, Jennings discovered the 
basic conflict between People and 
Things—a battle as universal as the 
Sex War, and much funnier to write 
about. Would you trust the inside of 
a car? Or a typewriter? Or an Italian 
water-tap? You shouldn’t, but if you 
must, at least arm yourself with the 
Jennings reports on the way these 
Things can annoy, confuse and 
embarrass People. 


Yet Skram backwards 


No, elusive seems to be the word. 
Jennings seems to have a strange 
knack of finding things that other 
people wouldn’t even think of looking 
for. Did you know that the Danish 
for King Kong is Kong King? (Kong 
means King in Danish), Had you 
realised that the innocent-seeming 
town of Marks Tey was Yet Skram 
backwards? 


Another thing. If you have any- 
thing like Jennings’ luck, you may well 
buy The Observer 26 times a year, 
yet never see him. Elusive to the last, 
he appears only every other Sunday. 


All in all, it’s quite a good idea 
to take The Observer every week. It’s 
the only way you can be sure of 
not missing Jennings — and Profile, 
Mammon, the Feiffer cartoon and all 
the other good things that make 
Sunday morning so bearable. J.B.L. 
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Vital 
Link 

Sir Winston Churchill has 
published his war memoirs. So 
have most of the Service Chiefs. 
Each wrote from his own angle 
and produced different 
interpretations of the 

crucial stages of the war. 

Of all of them General Lord 
Ismay was in a unique position. 
As Chief of Staff to Minister 
of Defence and Sir Winston’s 
personal representative on the 
Chief of Staff Committee, he was 
the vital link between 

the politicians and the Service 
Chiefs. He had a hand in 
everything that happened. He is 
now publishing his own story. 
He does not go in for sensation 
and he has no axe to grind. 


But he gives a highly 
personalised account of the 


+ war’s highlights 
a as seen from the very centre. 


The Memoirs of 


GENERAL 


LORD ISMAY 


Extracts will appear in 


Che 
Daily Telegraph 


from next Monday, September 12th 
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Weekly 


OLYMPIC eae 


Immediate 


CRUISES Bookings 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 


TO GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
TURKEY, CYPRUS, EGYPT, THE LEBANON 


No holiday plans? Here’s the answer! Sall away any 
week. Choice of nine wonderful tours. Perfect now, 
ideal for the later «Ad Sailings until OCT, 16th. 


OL YMPIC CRUISES S/A 


General Agents LAMBERT BROTHERS LTD. 
95 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3. AVEnue 2000 
or OLYMPIC AIRWAYS, 141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. HYD 7262 


te inspire aN 
elop new and better 
Rees formulas that 


*k ied: as an 1 explanation of wink 


cone 


rters, ere dco verers, innovators, and capable 
rking without the prod of. artificial~ 
ulants | ee what is called an achievement 


things Betas : 

If the reader can skip or overbek such pas- 
sages as these; and not allow them to bore or 
irritate him, he will find much that is shrewd 
and .aeesienmmc in Dr. Dimock’s analysis. 

Bald K. C. WHEARE 


A 


Dieses Pere Daffodils. Contemporary 
Oo Anglo-Welsh Verse. Edited by John 
- Stuart Williams and Richard Milner. 

OE Christopher Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Keidrych Rhys’s anthology Modern Welsh 
Poetry, published by Faber in 1944, was later 
the subject of one of Mr. Saunders Lewis’s 
incisive essays. In his article Mr. Lewis men- 
tio: ned” two advantages which poets writing in 
English in Wales enjoyed over those who wrote 
in the vernacular: first, better language; 
secondly, a better ‘knowledge of that language. 
Mr. Lewis was not, of course, comparing the 
‘eval merits of Welsh and English as languages. 
He was referring to the adulterated condition 
of the Welsh of that time and complaining that 
writing in English were more thoroughly 
steeped in the English tradition than young 

Welsh poets were in that of Wales. 

’t think Mr. Lewis would be prepared 


to make a similar statement, if he were com-' 


Dragons and Daffodils with the work of 
Ss. in Welsh now. I believe that the 
some attention to what Mr. 
y. I see little. ‘sign in this volume, 
, that the writers know what they are, 
abou “Much of the language 
teur and clumsily managed 

- whole are occasional and 


is with Cardiff. The blurb’s 
‘helps to establish a Welsh 


uses ReoPNe: to be enterprising. ‘Ir  +me 


itself is confined to those of 


have such “a tradition at 


-wri ng poet in. Wales: either he can 
“tegen of the it aa in which 


sh Bortry - add ance Painieecht 
own; or he can attempt to justify the 
inuance of the term Anglo-Welsh by taking 
-s and her problems seriously and writing 
y which endeavours to express something 
- it means to be an Anglo-Welshman in 
dle of the twentieth century. The great 
ight combine the two. I should have 
t no mean task for Poets in the newly 
aes of Wales to aim at the second. 
-R. S. THomas 


does not need to have seen a ploughing 
“match nor to have been brought up in a country- 
side dependent on horse conveyance and agri- 
culture to appreciate this most readable and 
beautifully illustrated study of life, past and 
contemporary, in East Anglia. Tribute is made 
to Dr. W. G. Hoskins of Oxford for pioneer 


. work on landscape and domestic architecture 


which ‘has started a vigorous school of open- 
air historians who are as much concerned with 
the actual, physical area studied’ as with books 
and documents. 

Chapters deal with the daily routine, the 
memories of ‘horsemen’ still living, the ait 
of farmers for generations in the samt district, 
the work of the implement makers, the develop- 


ment and use of a famous breed. All skills have 


their parallels and Mr. Evans’s job is not unlike 
that of a ploughman who ‘ must open and shut 
up a furrow and leave every stretch or parcel of 
furrows, straight and level and without a wrinkle 
to mar the length of it’. 

He has recorded many interesting words and 
expressions, besides a number of traditions which 
go back to pre-Christian times. In dealing with 
the whisperers’ or horse-charmers, he shows 
there is ‘in most primitive beliefs an ache Tie 
Portion, in fact its real substance, well out of 
sight’. ’,.A search for the truth prowicies an effec- 
tive climax. As he stresses, if farming is not to 
be ‘purely ‘extractive’, more attention must be 
given to the way in which the machines, the man 
and his. stock are used to their full potential, and 
continuity, a rural community’s first concern, 
must be. Preserved. 

ee Patricia HUTCHINS 
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Uganda : 

_ By Harold Ingrams. H.M.S.O. 30s. 

The Story of the Rhodesiasand Nyasaland 

_ By A. J. Hanna. Faber. 21s. 

Year of Decision — 

_ By Philip Mason. Oxford. 21s. 

Mr. Ingrams’s book is the latest in the Corona 
produced for the Colonial Office to give 

the general public a ‘ vivid yet accurate’ picture 

of the dependent territories. Mr. Ingrams spent 

months in Uganda and travelled 6,000 

eS, ae to everyone who would talk to 


till young, In ‘the 


of history which the country has reached. Mr. 


Ingrams, who knew Ghana when indepeideaeaa 


was imminent, does not think the pressure of 
nationalism has mounted so high in Uganda yet. 


The backeneet. is » less scorpion than the <r 


to learn howd ihe Aktean past is remembered by 
the present generation of official guardians of 
tradition, the old men at the royal courts, and 
doubly interesting when they recall their own 
fathers’ memories of such events as Speke’s 
visit. Unfortunately Mr, Ingrams has added to 
his direct observations a good deal of highly 
questionable pre-history, he takes classifications 
like ‘ Nilotic’? and ‘ Nilo-Hamitic’, which are 
based purely on language, as guarantees of racial 
origins, and he still accepts the interpretation of 
African marriage as the purchase of a woman. 


The Story of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is 


also one of a series of histcries of parts of the 


Commonwealth. The tone of its early chapters 


on ‘ darkest Africa’ is so censorious that one is 
transported right back to Speke and Baker, and 
expects at any moment to come on Sir Harry 
Johnston’s immortal description of the white 
man as ‘ the instrument of Providence to punish 
the black man for his lazy backwardness ’. Even 
weakness of character is not 
Lobengula need never have granted any con- 
cessions if he had had the strength of mind to 


refuse the presents offered him. However, it is — 
not only the yelling savages that get bad marks; 


the anachronistic Boers, the shifty Portuguese, 
the effeminate Johnston, do no better, Dr. 
Hanna’s is the missionary’s rather than the 


settler’s point of view, and he deals justly by 


all in his discussion of contemporary issues. 
This book seems to be intended for beginners; if 
it is, it is a pity that the Joint Select Committee 
on Closer Union in East Africa should be des- 
cribed simply as‘ ‘set up to soothe ruffled 
feelings in East and Central Africa ’, 

Mr. Mason covers some of the same ground; 
he has been concerned with the immediate back- 
ground to the conference on the future of the 
Central African Federation. What a relief. it is 
to turn to his urbanity—which in no way dilutes 
the expression of his convictions—and to that 
writer’s skill which is so hard to define and so 


easy to recognize. He sees more reason to hope — 


for a liberalizing of race relations than Mr. Colin 
Leys would; nevertheless, he realizes that this 
must go much further if we are to avoid disaster. 
With Mr. Leys and Dr. Pratt he believes that 
the advantages of close association—which he 
rates higher than they do—could be preserved if 
there were a greater devolution of power to the 
unit territories. But he insists also on a decisive 
advance in the two Protectorates to responsible 
government with an African majority. His dis- 
cussion of the dilemma of a Governor of 
Nyasaland responsible to the Secretary of State 
but obliged in practice to consider the views 
of a much less liberal federal government is most 
illuminating, as are his comments on the 
difficulties of civil servants and police in judging 
the degree of danger in such a situation as that 
which led to the declaration of the emergency. 
Lucy Mair 
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THE’ LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The Case for a Friendly View 


THE TELEVISION CRITIC should not, I am begin- 
ning to feel, invariably do his daily stint of 
watching in his ivory tower of a study. Shut 
off from the clatter of cups in the kitchen and 
the comments and chit-chat of family and 
friends, he lacks the correc- 
tives to his prejudices that the 
presence of others provides, 
And after all, since most view- 
ing is presumably done in 
company, it seems desirable 
that at least some programmes 
should be judged by group 
standards, which are not 
necessarily lower than personal 
ones but are likely to be more 
charitable. 

Take ‘ Tonight’ as an ex- 
ample. This three-and-a-half- 
year-old favourite, for which 
a writer in Radio Times re- 
cently made the quaint claim 
that it is ‘ almost... a part of 
the British way of life’, re- 
turned to our screens on 
August 29. I watched it in 
solitude, hoping thereby to 
discover a hint of the secret 
of its popularity. That I failed 
was no doubt inevitable. 

Good-humoured amateur- 
ism is the phrase that comes 
to mind. Such an effect is 
usually achieved only by the 
most painstaking professional- 
ism, but I am not convinced 
that this is true of the ‘To- 
night’ team. Clearly, Cliff 
Michelmore’s occasional for- 
getfulness, and the giggling 
but completely unembarrassed 
telephone conversations that 
signalize the breakdown in a 
land-line from some remote 
region are unrehearsed. 
Equally clearly they are an 
essential ingredient in the 
mixture. 

The content of the first of 
the resumed series was varied 
and interesting but, alone in my room, I was 
somehow unable to enjoy the schoolboy brand 
of humour and became impatient with the 
superficiality of some of the questions asked by 
the interviewers. Two evenings later I watched 
the programme with friends. The jokes and 
merry quips of the ‘ Tonight’ team seemed not 
only acceptable but genuinely funny, and thé 
interviewers asked precisely the questions that 
my visitors, at any rate, wanted them to. It 
could be, of course, that the second programme 
was better than the first, but I am sure that my 
more favourable reaction was caused by the con- 
tagious sense of others’ enjoyment. 

Having reached, entirely unaided, this im- 
portant conclusion, I now have to decide which 
programmes to look at alone and which—taking 
the principle to its ultimate lengths—in the 
saloon bar of the local. 

One which might not have lost anything by 


being viewed in these last surroundings was 
Christopher Mayhew’s ‘ Crime” series, the last 
programme in which was transmitted on August 
30. Because it was, indirectly, an indictment of 
the community for its failure to tackle effectively 
an old and still unresolved social problem, its 
message would possibly have made an even 
greater impact on the group than on the indivi- 
dual. 
Mayhew’s pre-eminence as a television com- 


‘They Made History’: 


mentator on _ sociological 
matters was confirmed by 
these programmes. At the 
Start] he sastruck, me’ -as 
humourless and stiff but, as 
the series unfolded, his 
sympathy and lack of sen- 
timentality made a forceful 
impression. His was a most worth-while subject 
for television treatment, and the programmes 
got better as the series proceeded. 

The same, I suspect, may not be true of 
another current series, ‘They Made History’. 
The first programme, a month ago, on van 
Meegeren, the Dutch picture forger, set a 
standard that was plainly going to be hard to 
maintain. The second, last week (September 1), 
on Joseph Lister was not in the same class, 
though it had the same writer and producer, 
Bill Duncalf. One reason, I think, was its failure 
to make full use of Richard Attenborough as the 
narrator. In the account. of van Meegeren’s 
forgeries Attenborough supplied nearly all the 
background and connecting facts, leaving only 
the climaxes of each incident to be acted out 
in the studio. 

In the Lister piece too many of the ex- 
planatory passages were acted in all their dull, 


a dramatized docu- 

mentary programme about Joseph Lister: above, 

part of the original Victoria Ward of ‘the old 

King’s College Hospital in 1877, reconstructed 

from the original plan; left, Richard Atten- 
borough the narrator 
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Pa 


A ‘beatnik’ of Newquay, Cornwall, seen in 
* Tonight ’ on August 29 
john Cura 
if necessary, detail—a conse- 
quence, one felt, of the 
tyrannical imperatives of pro- 
gramme planning, which in- 
sists that all members of a 
series have the same duration. 
The story of how Lister suc- 
cessfully operated on a broken 
knee-cap and made medical 
history by so doing could have 
been fully, graphically told in 
about forty minutes instead of 
the sixty it was allotted. 
Another series whose second 
instalment was markedly in- 
ferior to its first is ‘ Call for 
Action’. The second of these 
films about sudden emergen- 
cies was concerned with the 
loss of a radioactive isotope 
(September 1), and it was 
gravely, almost fatally, injured 
by the injection of dialogue 
explaining why isotopes are 
useful and their place in re- 
search and industry—instruc- 
tive in a schools broadcast for 
sixth-formers but totally 
irrelevant to the theme of ‘the 
film. Surely viewers could 
have been credited with know- 
ing enough about isotopes to 
appreciate the point of the 
story, or for inferring their 
dangerous but helpful poten- 
tialities from the story itself? 
PETER POUND 


DRAMA 
Types of Fun 


OF ALL FORMS of television communication 
comedy has so far broken least new ground. 
An initial difficulty has always been the vexed 
question of the audience, since comedy, essen- 
tially, requires the reaction of an audience if it 
is to blossom fruitfully. 

I believe that I am right in saying that in 
the heyday of sound Variety (or comedy) pro- 
grammes, all those with the largest listening 
public were performed before an audience. With 
sound broadcasting, where the audience was 
as invisible as the actors, the listener had been 
able to accept the convention, but once the 
comedian became visible the unseen audience 
acted as an invisible sound barrier to our par- 
ticipation. No doubt a new convention would 
have arisen had not the kind of humour desired 
also changed; and the viewer by his fireside 
demanded a blander type of fun than he was 
willing to accept elsewhere. 

Because of this, one branch of comedy has 
thrived in a way that even in the halcyon light- 
entertainment days of wartime broadcasting was 
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never possible. This is the situation 
comedy in which some everyday 
experience—visiting a launderette, 
owning a dog, being a keen cinema- 
tographer—is treated in a mood of 
light-hearted exaggeration. The 
humour is often quite sly and quick 
and by no means devoid of wit. But 
no attempt is made to get under the 
surface of the subject being treated. 
Mockery, burlesque, or satire, except 
in a most dilute form, are rarely 
employed. Mr. Tony Hancock, 
whose epic old-soldiers’ meeting 
“The Reunion’ was repeated on 
August 29,.does edge over into 
satiric mockery, but never so deeply 
that those he is mocking can take 
offence. For Mr. Hancock, though 
in his own eyes formidable and 
occasionally in ours flaring into a 
brief all-consuming aggressiveness, 
is really the worm that turns in all 
of us. His defeats are ours, if only 
we had his determination to pursue 
the matters to their logical, and 
hopeless, conclusions. 

This, though the mainspring of 
much comedy down the ages, 


Tony Hancock in ‘ Sid in Love’, one of the pro- 
grammes in ‘ The Best of Hancock’ 


appears to have become the cornerstone of tele- 
vision comedy shows, applying even to domestic 
comedy series. An exception was Sergeant Bilko 
who had his triumphs, but he dealt in more 
farcical and unreal plots. Moreover, Bilko 
eschewed tragedy. Mr. Hancock teeters on the 
verge of it: it is only his own fine sense of the 
ridiculous which holds him, as his face por- 
trays his fleeting inner emotions of hope, cun- 
ning, fear, and disillusion, on the narrow path 
of sanity—the road we ourselves travel with 
such difficulty. 

Another series; a little more variable in 
standard, but nevertheless one that is generally 
engaging and lively, is the Eric Sykes show on 
Thursdays. Mr. Sykes is also storm-tossed by 
the facts of twentieth-century life, but he masks 
his terror with a grandiloquent recklessness. 
His shambling outdoor innocent is comple- 
mented by Mr. Richard Wattis’s crisply 
aggrieved citizen and by Miss Hattie Jacques’s 
desperate Thurbér-derived woman. 

A touch of fantasy, rather than farce, invigo- 
rates each idea here, but, since the characters are 

recognizably suburban creatures, this needs 
holding in check. Beeusenarely in ‘ Sykes and 


Annual Outing, 
Bayldon as 
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Sharp as Frank Higgins 


an Egg’ (September 1), the fantasy not only 
seized control but was crossed with whimsy, a 
quite dreadful mixture, which viewers new to 
the series should not assume to be the average. 

After the pleasure of re-welcoming Mr. Iain 
MacCormick’s first play, The Liberators, last 
week, it saddens me so soon to find myself at 
odds with the same author. Whereas his first 
play was a tightly constructed piece, treating 
unflinchingly a controversial subject, The Small 
Victory (August 28) with no less a problem as 
its core—the behaviour of prisoners-of-war— 
was content to fence about the argument and 
finally resolve itself in a way that was tenable 
only theatrically. Set in Korea in a Catholic 
mission where a mixed group of prisoners were 
incarcerated, the burden of the play was the 
salvation of the conscience of the priest, whose 
refusal to sign false evidence could lead only to 
the torture of his companions. But the group 
chosen for contrast were believable only 
in cinematic terms. The sole perform- 
ance to emerge was that of the priest of 
Mr. John Welsh, an agonized figure of 
terrible loneliness, as he lost the others’ 
confidence. 

Quite as disappointing, I regret again 
to say, was Mr. Willis Hall’s new tele- 
vision play, Annual Outing (August 30). 
Inhabiting a Light Programme North 
Country, it exuded warmth as thick as 
a railway terminus refreshment bar, all 
smoke, fug, noise, and depression. Hen- 
pecked husbands, brass band blow-outs, 
factory restaurant done-downmanship, 
coffee-bar Romeos—all; possibly enough, 
do exist, but not in these off-the-peg 
shapes, not even in the North. 

On a basic level, the play was amusing 
enough, chiefly on account of good per- 
formances from Messrs. John Sharp, 
Michael Bates, Geoffrey Bayldon, and 
Michael Robbins, but Mr. Hall’s name 
now holds greater expectation than this. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Ferocity 
THE QUANTITY of interesting and 


respectable work put out in any week 
by the B.B.C.’s drama department is 


with (left to right) Michael Robbins as Eddie Fossgill, Geoffrey 
om Walters, Michael Bates as Harry Migglewood, and John 
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most remarkable, though generally 
taken for granted. It would be good 
for inquiring governmental com- 
mittees and anyone else who makes 
generalizations about quality in 
broadcasting to hear the complete 
output of one week, and the one 
just past would do well as a 
sample. Putting serials and repeats 
aside and missing one or two things, 
I heard seven plays worth hearing 
—no masterpiece but nothing 
contemptible. 

The full version of Strindberg’s 
Playing With Fire (Third Pro- 
gramme, August 31), translated and 
adapted by Frederick Bradnum and 
produced by H. B. Fortuin, had 


never been’ performed before. 
Described as a comedy it proved to 
be a psychological shocker of 


singular ferocity and subtlety. It 
was written in 1892 when Strind- 
berg was going through the crisis of 
a divorce and living in the border- 
land of madness, and is full of 
semi-epigrammatic statements about 
love-hate, commonplace enough 
now, but hardly formulated at the 
time, even by Freud. A remarkably 
disagreeable painter and his wife welcome a 
sculptor friend whose half-hidden love for the 
wife adds excitement to their loveless marriage. 
He eventually resents their using him ‘as a 
bellows’, The painter’s father keeps things stir- 
ring by simple mischief-making and the regular 
recitation of proverbs like ‘Beware of the one 
you love’. Everybody guesses with bogus frank- 
ness at everyone else’s motives and emotions, 
makes dangerous jokes, and plays with fear, lust, 
and calamity. When characters remark that ‘ this 
is a peculiar household’ and that there is 
“something decaying under the floorboards’ 
they are understating the situation, The play 
is a complex of case-histories most probably 
based on fact, and grimly interesting because no 
holds are barred. The acting was good though 
often damaged by nervous laughter at jokes less 
laughable than a knife in the ribs. It would be 
fascinating to find out what a theatre audience 


Scene from The Small Vicrory, with Katherine Kath as 
Sister Annelise, Clare Austin as Mary English, and John 
Welsh as Father Riley 


- 


. 
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made of this play; but he would take the aa even t 


There is, of course, no lack of ferocity in 
Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and Fall which was 


%) dramatized by Lance Sieveking (Home Service, . 


- August 29), In this farcical satire injustice is 
‘done to the inoffensive with a thoroughness 
_ which has not been fashionable since the days 
‘of Voltaire. The novel outraged and delighted 
by its presumption that the wicked are liable to 
flourish and the naive lower orders can expect 
to be debagged, sent down, gaoled, and the like. 
There are patches of brilliant dialogue and a 


sufficiency of gay savagery in the book which 


moved easily into dramatic form, But it didn’t 
make a play. Only Captain Grimes (Ronald 
Baddiley) the happy bad lot who is always safe 
because always .a ‘ public school man’ hangs to- 
gether as a character. Margot Beste- Chetwynde 
was given plenty of sinful charm by Mary 
Wimbush but it was hard to believe that she 
could have been so careless as to consider marry- 
ing a mug like the unfortunate Paul Penny- 
feather. The school and gaol scenes worked well. 

In David and Broccoli by John Mortimer 
(Home, September 1) we were back at school 
again sympathizing with a sensitive boy who 
didn’t want to hit the mechanically mocking- 
ex-pugilist gym master. Then the boy used the 
boxer’s private belief about the end of the world 
to turn the tables on him and make us pity 
punch-drunks who have to do with boys. The 
twist was neat enough but any comedy in the 
practical joke faded with the advance of senti- 
ment. ‘To understand all is to forgive all and 
that would spoil everything ’. 

The sufferings of people with freak memories 
and of unwilling clairvoyants were merged in 
The Story of Ivy Bruno (Light Programme, 
August 30). The heroine and victim (Zoé 
Caldwell) was haunted by future press reports 
and by bits of verse by Poe and others which 
she spoke with a nice reluctance. A ghost ship 
and some talk of Lyonesse also made their way 


into the so-inevitable ending on Cornish cliffs.. 


The unwritten law which makes fictional seers 
of the future come to a sticky end before they 
can interfere with it always annoys me, How- 
ever, if you want to have your witch and burn 
her too, this tale would supply the required sad 
shiver. : 

Carnival (Home, September 3) was billed as 
a 1929 milestone in radio drama and as a tribute 
to the twenty-one-year-old Drama Repertory 
Company. I must postpone a personal obeisance 
_ to the Rep. for another occasion. The romantic 
nostalgia of Compton Mackenzie wears well. 
His silly lovers’ dialogue in a hansom is a par- 
ticularly masterly job of heart-string plucking. 
The story was far too often held up by remem- 
bered flash-backs for my liking, but this was 
probably a device which Mr, Maschwitz was 
training us to expect in 1929. The performers 
were the devoted and astonishingly versatile 
people to whom we all owe much pleasure, and 
whose very versatility is apt to deny them the 
celebrity they deserve. 

Two plays by W. B- Yeats, At the Hawk’s 


blame myself for that. It would be sensible to 
_ separate them when the time comes for their 
repeat. 


FREDERICK LAws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Nature and Art 


IT IS HARD to find a common denomin- 
ator for the seven programmes I heard 
this week; but the first three. were 
Beka in flavour. 


_ On August 27, out of sheer curiosity, I fee. 
tened to the most recherché programme that 


dramatic monologues by a poet = ee ‘name : 


must escape all but the inveterate writers of 
theses. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, we were told, had 


written claustrophobic poems because he had 


been bedridden for some years. A curious intro- 
duction: it seemed rather like re-reading Childe 
Harold because Byron.had been lame. But one 
is apt to find rewards in the most unexpected 
places, and this programme was a distinct if 
gruesome curiosity. Lee-Hamilton sounded like 
a blood-and-thunder, twopence-coloured dis- 
ciple of Browning, and Anthony Jacobs read 
him with conspicuous success. 

“Novels in Sequence’ (Third Programme, 
August 28) did not entirely fulfil the promise 
of Radio Times: Mr. Anthony Powell and Mr. 
Kingsley Amis talked little about the continuity 


_ of fiction. But though they did not keep strictly 
- to the dotted line, and though they got off to 


a very slow, start, the last part of their conversa- 


tion was stimulating. It was interesting to hear 


how far the critics went astray in their relentless 
search for literary influences; and I was glad 
to hear some discussion. of proper names in 
fiction. It is all too easy for novelists to choose 
a name that is over-comic, over-symbolic, or 
obviously invented; on the other hand, .as 
Gautier observed last century: ‘ No one believes 
in a hero called Dupont’. It would be good to 
hear some more workroom conversations on 
literature, but if the recordings were made rather 
longer, and we heard more of the end and less 
of the beginning, the programmes might gain 
in warmth and urgency. 

Whoever was responsible for ‘Novels in 
Sequence’ might take a lesson from Dorothy 
Baker, whose portrait of C. P. Snow (Home 
Service, September 1) was a model of editing 
and production. This talk between the novelist- 


- scientist and his friend Walter Allen was exactly 


what one had hoped of such a conversation- 
piece. True, Mr. Allen asked a few questions 
for our benefit when one was sure he knew the 
answers already; but this lack of plausibility 
was, I thought, the only weakness in an honest, 
vigorous, muscular conversation. There was not 
a woolly-minded moment: the questions went 
straight to the mark, the answers were prompt 
but thoughtful, and there was not the merest 
suspicion of a rustle of a script. This is the sort 
of causerie we should overhear much more 


often. If only more men of letters could talk 


like this! 

*“O” Level on the Oxus’ (Home Service, 
August 30) was a survey of Soviet Asia from 
kindergarten to university: a conversation 
between two educationists and the editor of The 
Times Educational Supplement. It was useful 
and factual, but not a very good broadcast, and 
(don’t tell teacher) I dozed a bit in class. 

The next programme certainly woke one up: 
the latest of the ‘ Matters of Moment’ (Home 
Service, September 1) was a brisk inquiry into 
the drinking and strip clubs that have mush- 
roomed across the country. How are they 


_ financed, who runs them, and who goes to 
Well and Purgatory (Third, Aupust 29) need © 
rehearing. I found the incantation soporific but. 


them? How have they altered British social 
habits? Mr. Cutforth attempted to answer these 
questions by introducing strip-dancers, satisfied 
visitors, well-to-do owners, and indignant clergy. 
The implicit moral was nicely drawn, 
characters well suggested, and we heard some 
spoken words which were real collector’s pieces. 
The talk on the art of strip-tease by the giggling 
practitioner, and the self-justification of the 
well-brandied patron were gems of their kind. 

‘ The Countryside in August’ (Home Service, 
August 28) swept us out of doors for a dis- 
appointing nature ramble. The Programme 
veered between a weather report and the ‘ twee’ 
sort of lyricism that might be let loose by the 
British Travel and Holidays Association. Much 


aS one believes in the maintenance of old arts 


the 


eit talk by a countryma this. 
self-conscious survey of all things ‘bright and “| 

beautiful. a 
‘Coast and Country’ (Home Service, Sens 
tember 1) took us to the Vale of Edeyrnion, and 
introduced the people of Corwen. The most suc- 
cessful performer (to judge by the applause) was 
‘the sheep-dog who bounded up at his master’s 


whistle; but a long conversation with the shep- 


herd would have given us more local colour 
than any amount of comments from the local 
rates collector, the would-be-native journalist, or 
the English-speaking lord of the manor, This 
was a programme to please the people of Cor- 


_wen, not foreigners like us. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC i, 
Two New Symphonies 
Ir DOES NOT often happen that two— 


new symphonies by two of Britain’s 
leading composers are performed for 


the first time in the same week, but Edinburgh 
' managed to bring off this double event and give 


us our first hearing of Sir William Walton’s 
Second and Humphrey Searle’s Third on suc- 
cessive days (Third Programme, September 2° 
and 3). I cannot imagine two works more likely 
to baffle a foreigner seeking to discover some 


typical examples of the main trends in contem- 


porary British music. For these two symphonies 
could hardly be more dissimilar. Not only are 


they totally unlike as regards. externals—form, 


texture, harmony, orchestration, etc.—but they 
seem to represent two fundamentally different 
kinds of approach not only. to musical com- 
Position but to the very nature of music itself. 
The mere fact that Walton’s musical language 
is generally considered to be less ‘advanced’ 
than that of many of his younger contemporaries 
is irrelevant and, indeed, meaningless from the 
point of view of serious mdsical criticism, Every 
composer knows, or should know, what he wants 
his music to sound like, and the methods he 
chooses to employ concern no one but himself. 
Too much stress today is placed on techniques 
and procedure; the important thing surely is 
what the bottle contains and not the chemical 
formula of its ingredients or the colour of its label. 
Walton has forged for himself his own per- 
sonal idiom; he is at home in it and finds it the 
best medium in which to write the kind of 
music he likes. No one could say truthfully that 
his new symphony sounds ‘old fashioned’. I 
welcomed it for its liveliness and clarity and 
freedom from the inspissated gloom of so much 
contemporary—and_ especially serial—music, 
although in his last movement Sir William plays, 


‘but only superficially, with a ‘tone-row’. The 


first movement’s themes are nervous and agi- 
tated, fluttering in and out of the net-like texture 
out of which the music is woven. In the second 
there is more emotional intensity, and the ear is 
charmed by the sustained melodic line and the 
richly varied transformations it is made to 
undergo. The finale is a passacaglia on a ground 
formed of the triad of G minor, plus nine other 
notes all different; but this dodecaphonic basis 
is not adhered to strictly in the succeeding varia- 
tions. The symphony ends abruptly, after lasting 
only just under half an hour. One is left with — 
the impression of an immensely accomplished 
work, consistently agreeable to listen to, but 
somehow lacking in urgency; the music does 
not suggest that the composer felt irresistibly: 
compelled to write it. It seems to affirm nothing — 

and to rely more on its surface qualities than 
on what lies underneath. It would therefore oe 
haps not be unfair to describe it as 
of a jeu @ esprit than a cri de coeur, ‘tis 
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G is One} HIS: RETURN to Paris from — 
© Vienna, on April 1, 1806, 

bini was enthusiastically welcomed back 

a reception given in his honour at the 

ynservatoire. He had every reason to be 

his year’s residence in the | 


Austrian cap 
- with Haydn and Beethoven and been treated | 
with great respect by all the leading musicians — 
in the city: and the great success of his twenty-_ 


- first opera Faniska, which had its first produc- 
tion in Vienna, should have consoled him for - 
_ the failure of Anacreon, its predecessor, in Paris, — 


in 1803—which had hit him hard. Apart from 
completing a Credo for double choir and organ, 
“i work of his student days, and some small 


"pieces, ‘Cherubini now virtually ceased to com- _ 


- pose and for eighteen months fell into a deep 


_ depression, during which time he occupied him- — 


a ished for hours with drawing and botany. 
There were several obvious reasons for this © 
< aut of mind. Napoleon, whose favourite com- — 
4 ~ poser was Paisiello, did not conceal his dislike — 


- for ‘Germanized-Italian music, and above all for < 


the music of Cherubini which he found too 


- noisy, complicated, learned, and tudesque; anda 


he pointedly passed over Cherubini in awarding 

- honours to Méhul, Gossec, Grétry, and Lesueur. 
Deciding he needed a complete rest, Cherubini 
set out, with Auber, in the autumn of 1808 to 


pay a jong visit to his friends the Prince and 


Princess: of Chimay at their chateau in Belgium. — 
His hosts tactfully avoided any mention of © 
music: but some = weeks before St. Cecilia’s feast 
day, November 22, a deputation from the 
- Chimay music society called to beg the great 
man to compose a Mass for them to perform on 
: e- aghe te feast day. Muttering brusquely ‘ No, 
is impossible’, Cherubini turned his back on 
and resumed work on his herbal, leaving 


t as they could manage. 


- and soon after his return 
noticed some music paper — 
| material. It was not long © 
shed out the Kyrie of his Mass 
, scoring it for such instru- 
hted music society told 
string quartet, flute, 
, and bassoon. He was 


et where he had made friends ~ 


disconcerted deputation to make as "graceful 3 


, however, he went for a long 


as finishing the Gloria by 
two movements were — 

ge church, the rest — 
o Paris in ‘the sum- 


f Wolf-Ferrari’ s I Sines di Susanna, 


ntrasted Programme. Poulenc’s setting of 
eau’s ‘ monodrama ’” 
orable scores, and yet the music seems so 
“absolutely ‘right’ as an accompaniment to 


ag 


of hic following year. The ee performance 
of the completed Mass was enthusiastically 
received, Fétis described it in glowing terms as 
"a composition of a new order, or superior to 
the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
_ [whose Mass in C had been composed i in 1807] 

. as remarkable for originality of ideas as for 
Perfection of art’. 

And so the modest music society of Chimay 
“had the honour of awakening a second spring 
in the forty-six-year-old | composer; a flowering 
of church music which continued up to six 
_ years before his death, in 1842, when he wrote 
his finest Mass, the D minor Requiem for three 

male voices and orchestra. 
The immense contrapuntal skill he had 
acquired in his youthful studies with Sarti could 
be only fitfully used in his operas; and, used 


- there, laid him open to the charge of being 


too Jearned. Instead, also, of the painful search 
for ‘suitable librettos, there was the text of the 
_ Ordinary of the Mass, with all the varied oppor- 
‘tunities it presented. Above all he had come to 


his student days. _ 
__ Cherubini’s dramatic power, Medea excepted, 
is not conspicuous in his operas; he found his 
_ true field of restrained dramatic expression in his 
- Mass” ‘settings. His following of the party line 
_ during the Revolution left his innate classicism 
‘undisturbed and the two Requiems, if one allows 
for the use of the orchestra, are the most 
. - liturgically minded sacred music that can be 
“called great since the close of the sixteenth 
‘century. In-this sense Adolphe Adams’s saying 
that ‘if Palestrina had lived in our time he 
would have been Cherubini’ is not so foolish 
‘as it sounds. Cherubini’s Masses have often been 
charged with frigidity and lack of humanity, 
though tribute is always paid to his exquisite 
writing for voices, his varied instrumentation, 
harmonic invention, original effects and, of 
course, to his contrapuntal genius. The above 
verdict will not stand up to a sympathetic 
_xamination of his finest church music, which 
is free of the facile tunefulness of a Gossec and 
the desire to entertain. His Masses are never 
merely concerts with liturgical accompaniment; 
Bs 2h are the product of a profound faith. 

He i is sometimes guilty of sacrificing the text 
3 9 the demands of symmetry, and of over- 
laboration—particularly in the D minor Mass 
1, which is unconscionably long but which 
Is One of his most imaginative settings of 


Arlecchino, and Poulenc’s La Voix 
1 also broadcast from Edinburgh 
, September 1), made an excellent and 


is not one of his most 


— Cocteau’s: almost embarrassingly realistic text 


value Palestrina more than he had ever done in 


into the telephone. 

I have -just-space to make a brief mention « 
Roberto. Gerhard’s electronic accompaniment 
Lorca’s wonderful Lament for the death of 


bull-fighter Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, recited first — 
in Spanish and then in an English translation 
(Third, August 30). I admired its extreme dis- 
cretion; but for me this great poem has found its _ 
perfect musical equivalent in the unforgettable 


and masterly setting by Maurice Ohana, broad- 
cast by the B. B. C. not long ago. 
~ ae ROLLO H, MYERS 
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duction, In complete contrast there is the Kyrie 


from the C major Mass of 1816, composed 
when he had become director of ‘the Chapel 
Royal, and altogether more concise. Here, after 
a brief orchestral introduction, the solo bass 


sings, virtually unaccompanied, Kyrie eleison; — 


the solo soprano, in the same way, Christe 
eleison, both uniting in the last Kyries, with the 
chorus responding each time. 


The three-part A major Mass, the second and is 


best of the two coronation Masses, is remark- 
able for its original setting of Credo. Each dog- 
matic clause up to Et incarnatus est is given 


plainsong-like melody for choral basses or — 
tenors, each one ending with Credo, credo, for all — 
three voiges The effect of the soft repetitions of 


Credo in the beautiful Et incarnatus est is most 
moving. 

The magnificent C minor Requiem Mass was 
composed for the twenty-fourth anniversary of 


the execution of Louis XVI and one can only. 


guess at the memories of the Terror that must 
have passed through Cherubini’s mind. Even 
Berlioz was compelled to admiration for this 
masterpiece. Here one finds no straining after 
effect, no restless orchestration or startling 
modulations. The words are mistress of the 
music. There is the imaginative withholding of 
the violins until the Dies irae, the marvellous 
placing of the horns in the Kyrie, the frightening 


effect of the single stroke of the gong in the ~ 


seventh bar of the introduction to Dies irae, the 
long stretches of music marked pianissimo, or 
sf-p, and above all the alternation of F minor 
and C major at the end of Agnus Dei, with what 
Cardinal Newman called the ‘lovely C which 
keeps recurring as the Requiem approaches 
eternity *. 

Yet the D minor Requiem, for three male 
voices, composed when Cherubini was seventy- 
six, for his own funeral, is even finer. The tone 
of it is set by the use of the ancient plainsong 
intonation in Kyrie, while the unaccompanied 
Gradual far surpasses that of the C minor Mass. 
In the Offertory the ascent of the flute before the 
appearance of Michael, the standard-bearer, may 
well have been an inspiration to Verdi in his 
setting of the same section. And who could 
reproach Cherubini with frigidity or inhumanity 
after hearing his compassionate setting of Pie 
Jesu (sung after the Offertory as in Fauré’s 
Requiem Mass). The one regrettable thing in the 
Mass is the simultaneous singing of three dif- 
ferent verses of Dies irae: a way of covering the 
ground quickly, but liturgically unacceptable. 


this looks like an empirical question, 


(concluded from page 368) 


proletarian revolution can provide the frame- 
work of a relatively free and humane society, 
even 
though, as in all cases where we are asking 
questions about a future state of society, there 
cannot in the nature of things be anything re- 
sembling a controlled experiment to determine 
the answer to the question. We cannot even be 
certain that anything answering to the descrip- 
tion of a proletarian revolution can take place: 
it is by no means clear that the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia provides an instance of such a 
revolution. Nevertheless, such questions are not 
idle. The anatomy of revolution has been studied 
in great detail by a vast number of brilliant 
writers from Thucydides to Trotsky. We really 
know a great deal about revolutions and their 
successor states. When, therefore, we put this 
question, some answers will be more sensible, 
more worthy of belief, than others. Once we see 
that an answer to this question must necessarily 
depend on historical considerations, it seems 
perfectly clear that. to expect of the successor 
state of a revolution, proletarian or other, a high 
degree of humanity or liberty is to expect the 
improbable. Bonapartism or Stalinism are in a 
high degree typical of what we should expect. 
At the least, it is up to Thompson and his col- 
leagues to show under what conditions we are 
entitled to expect something very different. 


Whether or not the successor state of a 


those who think like him have, I submit, repudi- 
ated too much or too little. They have repudi- 
ated too much if they still see the politics of 


‘socialism in the free societies of the West in the 


perspectives of revolution; for history gives us 
absolutely no reason to suppose that the conse- 
quences of a revolutionary seizure of power can 
be other than a brutal and authoritarian régime. 
They have repudiated too little if they really 
want our society to be transformed into one 
with a higher degree of freedom and humanity 
and the possibility of a richer life for ordinary 
people. A political strategy seriously concerned 
with such an end must set aside as irrelevant 
even the most ‘ revisionist’ version of the con- 
cept of the seizure of power tarough a violent 
revolution. 

But it may be a mistake to discuss revolu- 
tionary Marxism—Stalinist, Trotskyist, or 


* revisionist ’—as though it were a possible but. 


mistaken policy. It has no application to the 
countries of developed capitalism. The trend of 
social and economic development in these coun- 
tries is entirely different from what Marx ex- 
pected, and entirely different from what we 
should have expected had Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism been true. The labour movement 
altogether lacks the will to revolution, even in 
such countries as France and Italy where there 
are mass Communist Parties. Dreams of revolu- 
tion are the opiates of groups of intellectuals 


ns FS repudiating Stalinism, oe aad 


tions from Ene serious ‘boeemee? ‘of poli t 
analysis. 
The men whose thoughts I have been dina 


ing have missed the central phenomenon in the 


politics of our day: the appearance of the totali- 
tarian state. The difference between any—even 
the most corrupt—free society and a totalitarian 
society is far sharper than the distinction 
between a capitalist and a socialist society. With 
varying degrees of sophistication the ex-Com- 


munist revolutionaries still want to maintain” 


that basically, whatever the distortions of the 


present epoch, the Soviet and Chinese societies — 


represent a higher stage of development than the 
capitalist societies of America and Western 


Europe. To maintain this, one has also to main- . _ 


tain that the political liberties, with their legal 


safeguards, that still characterize these societies 


are of relatively slight importance compared 
with the economic and class relations within 
therm. 


Such a conclusion is both tragic and absurd: 


tragic, because there are in these societies power- 
ful forces making for totalitarianism; and revo- 
lutionary Marxism, precisely because it siphons 


off scarce political talent that is badly needed to 


deal with the genuine problems of our society, 
helps rather than hinders these forces; absurd, 
because only in a free society can the debate 
over Stalinism and ‘ revisionism’ be pursued in 
security and without commitment. 

—Third Programme 


Bridge Forum 


Inter-County Bidding Competition—Round 11 


IN THE SECOND HEAT of the 
‘ second round of the inter-county 
bidding competition Yorkshire, represented by 
Mrs. N. D. Campfield and Mrs, M. Frith, met 
Sussex, represented by Mrs. E. Harrison and 


eer, G. H. Yarnell. 


"oe 


- a8 


eC) 


The players began by answering five ques- 
tions, all relating to the following hand: 
moe VARS 6G  @AT987 5e Bij 
Love all, For the first four questions you are 
the opener and are assumed to have: opened 
One Diamond. The opponents are silent, 


WEST EAST 
(1) 1D 1S 
> 
(2) 1D 1S 
2D 2NT 
? 
iDe 2s 
> : 
(4) 1D 1S 
ceed BI 2S 
? 


(5) This time your partner is the dealer and 
- opens One Spade. 


1S 2D 
4S ? 

The views of the judges were expressed as 
follows: f 


(1) Two Diamonds. A ‘reverse’ bid of Two 
_ Hearts would show greater values, 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


(2) Three Hearts. You have so much in hand 
after your minimum rebid of Two Diamonds 
that a game should be certain, The game, how- 


ever, might still be in diamonds, hearts, ‘spades - 


or No Trumps, and the bid of Three Hearts 
keeps every possibility open. A consolation 
point was awarded to Three No Trumps, but 
only to differentiate from a sign-off into Three 
Diamonds, No Trumps may be the only unsafe 
game—it will not be unsafe, however, if partner 


bids it over Three Hearts. 


(3) Three Hearts. When partner has made a 
forcing response the opener should bid as 
naturally as possible, The situation is different 
from (1). If you do not bid hearts now a subse- 
quent heart bid may be misinterpreted. 

(4) Three Spades. The competitors all said 
No Bid, failing to appreciate that Two Spades, 


in this situation, shows positive values and that, 


having regard to the fact that you have already 
bid Two Diamonds, you have a particularly 
suitable hand for spades. In the view of the 
judges a raise to Four Spades would have been 
more accurate than a pass. 


(5) Six Spades, Equal credit would have been’ 


given to any forcing bid provided it was in- 
tended to go on to six after a minimum response. 
Yorkshire led by 10 points to 9, largely as the 
result of a splendid effort by Mrs. Campfield, 
who scored seven in a very difficult series. — 
To determine the issue the players had to 


bid the following hands: East dealer. Game all. 


and <n ER E N:CeBSeREce SE 


WEST EAST 
&KIJ92 a 53 
MW AK1085 9¥Q3 ~. 
@QJ6 @AK109 
&Q &AKIT72 © 


It would need excellent judgment to reach the 
optimum contract of Six Diamonds. 
Trumps, by West, however, scored the high con- 
solation of 8, Six Hearts, 7, and safe game 
contracts, 5. Yorkshire scored the most modest 
of these awards: 


W (Mrs. Campfield) E (Mrs. Frith) 


= H 46 
2H 3D 
snr No 


Here East should have made a further bid. 
Yorkshire now had 15, leaving Sussex with 7 to 
win. And Sussex scored precisely 7. 

W (Mrs. Harrison) E (Mr. Yarnell) 


~ — IG 
2H 3D 
3S 4NT 
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In the recent Bridge Olympiad the British 
pair reached the optimum Six Diamonds. 1C— 


_2H—3D—3NT seems an orthodox beginning. 
At this point East might consider a quantitative ; 
raise to Four No Trumps. West could show his — 


diamond support and East, reflecting that 
should be able to establish his clubs with ar 
mae go on to Six Diamonds. 
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"\~ fiet (| [HESE ARE MENUS for the single- 
; 2% } handed woman, with guests or 
at iB family to feed from Friday even- 


> jng to Sunday evening, who 
wishes to spend a minimum of time in the 
: and has no time to cook at all 

The times given allow for cooking 
for four to six people. Recipes are given for the 


3 
KI rcD ity 


a a ‘starred dishes. 

_ Mippay EVENING 

Pedi: (No midday *Watercress soup. 

meal for guests or Grilled mackerel. Com- 
»} pote of plums. 

ahr day: *Stuffed _*Chile con carne. 


*Braised lettuce. Apple 
crumble. 

Cold tongue. Tomato 
salad. Plum meringue. 


aubergines. Fresh 


Waaday: Roast pork. 
Roast potatoes, runner. 
beans. *Spiced apples, 
fool. 
; TIMETABLE 

_ Friday: Time in kitchen: 14 hours. Order of 
work: Split aubergines and sprinkle with salt. 
Put enough plums for two meals to poach in 
syrup. Make watercress soup and leave to 
‘simmer. Dish half the plums for tonight in ail 
the juice and put remainder,-stoned, in soufflé 
dish. Chop onions and tomatoes, and start cook- 

ing (for aubergines). Wipe aubergines and start 

Sane Make meringue and put on top of plums 
in souffle dish. Put in oven for 2 hours at 
200°F, mark 4. Stuff aubergines. Cover with 
breadcrumbs and leave for tomorrow. Brush 
mackerel with melted butter and grill. Garnish 
with lemon and parsley. Add the egg-yolk to the 
soup and serve. After dinner, take out meringue. 

Saturday morning: Time in~ kitchen: 10 
minutes. Heat aubergines under grill. 

Saturday evening: Time in kitchen: 1 hour. 
Order of work: Make apple crumble and put in 
oven. Make chili con carne and put in oven. 
‘Braise lettuce. Cook blackberries for tomorrow’s 
fool. Make toast triangles. 

Sunday morning: Time in kitchen: two 
periods of about 30 minutes each with interval 


nd Menus 


By MARGARET RYAN 


Pe 
depending on size of joint. Order of work: 
Make blackberry fool. Cook spiced apples. 
Prepare beans and peel potatoes. Put pork and 
potatoes in oven. Interval: Cook beans, dish 


pork, and make gravy. 


_ Sunday evening: Time in kitchen: 10 
minutes. Make tomato salad. Open tin or glass 
of tongue. Plum meringue is ready. 


x * RECIPES 


Watercress soup: chop ib. of watercress 
coarsely. Melt 2 oz. of butter and add 1 table- 


‘spoon of finely chopped onion. Cook very 


gently until soft. Add cress. Draw aside and 


- add 1} oz. of flour, 1 pint of water, and 4 pint 


of milk. Season. Simmer for 15 minutes. Just 
before serving, dilute the yolk of an egg with 
an eggcup of top milk. Add to this a cup of the 
soup. Mix well and return to pan. Put a small 
lump of butter in a double boiler. On to this 
pour the soup mixture. Taste for seasoning. 
This canbe kept hot without boiling until 
needed. 


Stuffed aubergines: cut each in two length- 
wise and sprinkle with salt. Allow them to stand 
for half an hour. Then wipe free of salt and 
cook face downwards gently in 4 tablespoons of 
oi. When soft (about 10 minutes) scoop out 
flesh, being careful not to break the skin, and 
chop. Cook together in a little butter one 
chopped tomato and one chopped onion for 
each aubergine. Add to flesh of aubergines, refill 


_ skins, top with breadcrumbs and brown under 


grill. 

Chili con carne: melt 2 tablespoons of drip- 
ping or bacon fat. Add crushed clove of garlic 
and 14 1b. of minced beef. Sprinkle with salt 
and 1 tablespoon of flour. Stir and cook until 
meat is browned and then add 1 tablespoon 
of chili powder and 1 large tin of tomatoes. 
Put in a greased casserole and cook I hour in 
moderate oven. Serve surrounded with triangles 
of toast. 


Braised lettuce: wash small lettuces whole in 
well salted water. Put 2 tablespoons of oil 
in pan. Put in lettuces dripping with water. 


Cover 
gentle ~~ F ea) 
Spiced ap] ee oe do not core one small — 
apple for each person. Stick a clove in each, 
Melt 1 cup of sugar in . 14 cups of water. 
Add 1 teaspoon of cinnamon. Add apples and . 
cook very slowly until tender, basting frequently 5 
and making sure they do not break. Remove 
cloves and serve hot or cold with meat. 


In Cooking for the Wayward Diabetic (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) Lily MacLeod describes how she cooks 
for her husband, who has had diabetes for thirty 
years. Mrs. MacLeod was a professional cook before 
her marriage, and has been able to adapt a number - 
of tasty and imexpensive dishes for the use of 
people on a low starch and sugar diet. 


| Notes on Contributors 


J. M. CAMERON (page 367): Professor of 
Philosophy, Leeds University 

ALEXANDRE ~ METAXAS (page 369): French 
journalist; author of Russia Against the 
Kremlin, Pékin contre Moscou, etc. 

C. R. Hewitt (page 375): on the staff of the 
New Statesman; formerly a Chief Inspec- 
tor of the City of London Police; author 
of Towards My Neighbour, etc. 

STEPHEN SPENDER (page 377): poet and 
critic; joint editor of Encounter; author of 
Forward from Liberalism, Ruins and 
Visions, The Edge of Being, The Creative 
Element, Engaged in Writing, etc. 

DOREEN WARRINER (page 378): Lecturer in 
Economie and Social History, School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, 
London University; author of Revolution 
in Eastern Europe and Land Reform and 
Development in the Middle East 

MaGNuS PyYKE (page 380): Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; manager of a 
research station in Scotland; author of 
Slaves Unaware ?, About Chemistry, ete. 

GLYN DANIEL (page 381): Lecturer in 
Archaeology, Cambridge University, and 
Fellow of St. John’s College; editor of 
Antiquity; author of A Hundred Y ears of 
Archaeology, Lascaux and Carnac, The 
Megalith Builders of Western Europe, etc. 

ALEC ROBERTSON (page 397): Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music; author of 
Dvorak, How to Listen to Music, etc. 


ee Crossword No. 1,580. 


Small Change. 


By Denarius 


ey ice ‘ Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s,, 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


the Editor’s decision is final 


Each light is a number of two digits, the first being 
the number of shillings and the second the number 
of pence in a sum of money; 10 and 11 are to be 
reckoned as digits in the duodecimal scale. The clue 
a light is the number of different ways in which 
sum can be paid in Id., 3d., 6d., 1s., 2s. and 
28 6d. pieces. This number is expressed in decimal 

s the product of an integer and a letter. Capital 
; $ symbolize prime integers, excluding unity, and 

ers in lower case symbolize composite integers. 
_ Each digit from 0 to 11 inclusive appears once 
mB the completed diagram. 


Clues—Down 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 15. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor 


a rea Yo et Soa 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords 


Solution of No. 1,578 


+ er R. oe Trapp (Worcester); zs pees 
rs urton (Torpoint); 3rd prize: J. L. Gray 
(Telscombe Cliffs) ess 


7 _ ‘ 
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L EIS URE. 
is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


; @ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 

' pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that, in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees; instalments, 
-More than 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning. 


exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Top jobs 
for graduates in 
the R.A.F. 


-_ 


3 Education Branch 
zo : Applications are invited for 


permanent and shorter term 
commissions in the Education 
Branch of the Royal Air Force. 
An education officer may 
teach general subjects at 
R.A.F. stations at home and 
abroad, or give more speci- 
alised instruction up to degree 
standard at R.A.F. Colleges 
and Schools. Selected officers 
receive post-graduate training 
in electronics, aerodynamics 
and guided weapon theory. 
R.A.F. service qualifies for 
Burnham increments. 

The main requirement is for 
men with degrees in mathem- 
atics, science or engineering. A 
few vacancies exist for arts gra- 
duates and qualified teachers. 


COC OHOOOSHHSHHHHHOHHEOHOHOOUOCOEOEES 


Write for full details, giving date 
of birth, qualifications and which 
commission interests you, to:— 


‘ : Group Captain J. N. Ogle, A.F.C. 

3 © A.F.M., Air Ministry Mg (LT749), 
_@ Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 
i 


| Seeccccccccccccccccccees 
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ae exe: 
SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION § 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE I 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS § 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical-and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General crtgt te of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for ‘Civil 2 
Service, Local Government and Commercial — 
_ exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 

countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc., exams. Many intensely practical — 
{non- exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE. on 
request, mentioning exam. or subject in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Profit 

If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articlesand stories 
in spare time—the most profitable and 
satisfying of hobbies. 

One R.I. pupil says: “This finishes. my 
Course. Since Lesson 1, | have made about | 
£120 and cannot say how grateful | am to 
your staff for setting me on the right lines.” 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to-find subjects and plots, how to 
prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL THEM. 

Write today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32K), Palace Gate, London, W.8,- 
for a free copy of the interesting 24- “page 
prospectus, “How to Succeed as a Writer.” 


Hundreds of pupils have sold work while 
learning, 


Pt 


ae “UNIVERSITY 
“CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


“ ‘Founder : WILLIAM BricGs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal : C&Ct. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND. 


_ Arts Director: Science Director: 
P. G. HAtt, 


M.A.CAMB, - 


GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


Home Study Courses 


For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and all other Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements and DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
Also for A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and ID, 
Civil Service, Local Govt., RS.A,, and many other examinations. 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired, 


%* Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 
Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 3 


Patron: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 
“Reading nowadays is my one joy, 

and days empty of reading would be 

blind days.” (Extract from letter of — 

blind reader.) Thousands look to us 

for the same great pleasure. Heavy 
additional expenses call for in- 

creased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


are urgently needed and will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1_ 


eee 


Egypt and Syria offer you an incomparable. 
wealth of holiday experiences. They invite you 


to enjoy the breath-taking splendours of the ancient 


. far and away the easiest of all .- 
shorthands to learn, to write and to ~ 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in — 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
| phonetic shorthand which you are 
|. guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
“hours (the “short course” in only — 
9 hours) without correspondence _ 
lessons. For full particulars of the — 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual. — 9 
and free trial lesson, pense 


world side by side with the luxuries of modern 


civilisation, After a wonderful day’s 


sight-seeing you can relax on sun-drenched 


beaches under the clear blue skies or linger 


over a first-class dinner at one of the 


fabulous hotels. 


Full information from: 
Mr. Khalid Azmy, 
Counsellor - 


ee Mission of the United Arab Republic, 
~ (Tourist Section), é 
75 South Audley Street, London, W.1. — 
- Telephone; GROsvenor 2401, 
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